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PRESIDENT McKINLEY SIGNING HIS LATEST THANKSGIVING PROCLASMATION. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PERMISSION OF THE PRESIDENT AT His HOME IN CANTON, O,, BY OuR SPECIAL ARTIST, R. L. Dunn —{(See Pace 402.) 
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Things To Be Thankful 
For This Year. 
Written for Leslie's Weekly by Rev. Theodore L. ¢ uyler, D.D.) 


‘Some of my _ bones 
were made of pumpkin pie 
Day,” 
once said to me a distin- 


on Thanksgiving 


guished New York minis 
ter, who was born and bred 
in New England. Thanks 
giving Day originated in 
the land of the Puritans 
and is as thoroughly Amer 
ican as Indian corn or Bun 
ker Hill. While Christmas 
commemorates the birth 
of Christianity, and the 
Fourth of July the birth of our independence as a nation, 
Thanksgiving Day has always been linked with household 
life—which underlies the life of the republic. It is our 
great home day. 





REV THECDORE L CUYLER, 
DD. 


It is sacred not only to praise and grati 
tude to God, but to the maintenance of domestic affection 
Even with our ancestors it was the home-going day, 
when children and children’s children set their faces toward 
the old roof-tree. 

Our forefathers made this annual pilgrimage in the 
chaise or the family-wagon ; often the young husband and 
wife jogged along leisurely upon the same steed to the 
ancient homestead. One of the things to be thankful for is 
that steam now brings together in a few hours the scattered 
sons and daughters that reside one and two hundred miles 
off. In this now closing century let us rejoice and give 
thanks that the applications of steam power have almost 
annihilated distance—have bridged wide oceans: have 
brought the human race into closer fellowship ; have made 
the globe practically smaller, and human life practically 
longer 

Let us all be thankful that our lot has been cast in this 
century of wonderful discoveries and inventions. The 
writer of this article is not yet four score years old, but he 
remembers when candles were almost the only light in 
every dwelling, and there was not a single gas-burner over 
in yonder city of New York until five years after I was 
born! We boys lugged in the wood that warmed us 
through freezing winters, while the rich provision of an 
thracite coal-beds lay unused in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvapia. Communications were so slow at the beginning 
of this century that the national Congress sitting in Phila 
delphia did not hear of George Washington’s death until 
the day of his burial at Mount Vernon! Even intercourse 
by mail was so expensive that the cost of-four letters from 
a son at a distant college amounted to a dollar! Who is 
thankful enough for cheap postage and for talking by 
lightning over a telegraph wire ? 

If I were asked for what discovery we ought to render 
the most sincere and hearty thanks, I doubt if I would 
mention the telephone, or telegraphy, or photography, or 
electric enginery It seems to me that the most merci 
ful and beneficent discovery in my life-time was that of 
I care not whether Morton, or Jackson, or 
Wells was the first man to give suffering humanity the 
boon of chloroform ; it must be hailed as a gift from the 
Father of light and love. In the Public Garden of Boston 
stands a noble monument *‘ to commemorate the discovery 


anesthetics. 


that the inhaling of ether causes insensibility to pain. 
A. D. 1846." Oh, how many a soldier under the surgeon’s 
knife, and how many a poor mother in the perilous hour of 
childbirth, can render thanks that at such a time ‘‘ neither 
shal there be any more pain” ! 

One of the notable events in the year now closing that 
aroused a deep interest in the whole Christian world was 
he great ecumenical missionary conference held in the 
city of New York in the closing days of April. From 
almost every distant clime gathered the heroic men and 
women to tell the story of the spread of Bible-truth and 
Christian civilization into the regions of pagan darkness. 
Yet this whole vast enterprise of American missions to 
foreign lands was not in existence when this nineteenth 


(Continued on page 391.) 


Great Famines of History. 


SELDOM in the world’s history has greater destruction of 
life been caused by starvation than has occurred in the present 
famine in India. Aceording to Lord Curzon, India’s Governor 
General, the loss of life bas been fully 500,000, the destruction 
of crops bas reached $250,000,000, while millions of cattle have 
been destroyed About 2,000,000 persons are now dependent 
upon the relief which is furnished them by the British govern 
ment. The reports which have come about this calamity bave 
appalled the world. 

India bas had several severe visitations of this sort in the 
present century. In 1837-38 the deaths from famine in north 
western India were estimated at 800,000, and in tle same local 
ity in 1860-61 over 100,000 perished. In Bengal and Orissa in 
1865-66 about 1,000,000 lives were lost from famine, and in 
1868-69 over 1,500,000 are said to have perished in Rajpovtana 
and neighboring districts in India. In 1877 fully 500 000 lives 
were lost from this cause in Bombay, Madras, Mysore, and the 
surrounding country, while in the same year 9,500,000 lives 
were lost in northern China. The last named calamity was the 
most destructive of all the famines in the history of the world 
Most of these catastrophes were caused by drought and failures 
of the crops 

Many famines have occurred in Europe, but none of them 
reached anything like the proportions of those which have been 
mentioned in India and China. France bad several of them be- 
tween 1750 and 1790, and these were among the causes of the 
French revolution in the last decade of that century, which 
overthrew the Bourbons, established the first republic, and 
brought the first Napoleon to the front. Treland, too, has fre- 
quently been afflicted in this way—in 181]14, 1816, 1822, 1831, and 
1846. That which occurred in the last-named year, which was 
due to the potato rot, was the severest of all, and it bad serious 
The deaths from starvation 
in Lreland in 1846 and 1847 have been placed at figures ranging 
from 30,000 to 70,000 or 80,000, although about 850,000,000 was 


political and social consequences. 


expended by the British government to relieve the distress, and 
many millions were contributed by the United States and other 
countries. 

This calamity started thecurrent of emigration to the United 
States, which assumed immense proportions in the next twenty 
or thirty years, and which has been steadily reducing the popu 
lation of Ireland ever since.  Ireland’s inhabitants, which 
numbered 8,196,597 by the census of 1841, were down to 4,704,- 
750 in 1891, and itis believed the total will have sbrunk close to 
4,000,000 in the count which will be made in 1901. A direct po 
litical effect of the famine was the rebellion under Smith 
O’Brien and otbers in 1848. 

So far as regards such semi-civilized countries as India and 
China, these calamities have some compensations. They keep 
the population from exceeding the limit of subsistence. Wars 
pestilence, and famine were considered necessary evils by the 
Malthusians as means of preventing the inbabitants of the world 
from increasing faster than the food supply. These are des 
perate measures of relief, but so far as regards the more en 
lightened countries of the modern day they have ceased to oper 
ate with their old virulence M.xtern wars, notwithstanding 
the increase in the appliances of destruction, are not so devas 
tating as were the conflicts of a ceutury agoand earlier. Pesti 
lence and famine on the scale of the older days are, bappily, 
unknown in the Europe or America of to-day. Nevertheless, the 
reports of destruction which come from India startle the world. 


The East Grows Faster 
than the West. 


THOSE who attempt to trace out the meaning of the census 
figures should keep several circumstances in mind. The figures 
in many States were padded ten years ago. ‘| hus Omaha, Lin 
coln, Bay City, Saginaw, Sioux City, and other towns, chiefly 
in the West, are given fewer inhabitants this year than in 1890, 
although everybody knows that all, or nearly all. of them have 
been really growing all along. The boom of teu years ago in 
the West gave an incentive for inflating the figures, and the 
lax methods of the census bureau in many places at that time 
furnished the opportunity for doing it 
absent this year. 

This means that the twenty-five per cent. gain in the popu 
lation of the country in the decade ending with 1890 was above 
the true mark, and the twenty-one-per-cent. increase in the past 
ten years is consequently below the real figure. Comparisons of 
the relative growth of the East and the West in the past decade 
should keep this circumstance in view. After making allow- 
ance for this fact, however, it is pretty plain that the East, for 
the time being, is growing as fast as the West, on the whole. 
Thus the population centre in 1900 will not be moved far from 
the point at which it rested in 1890. 

The average growth of New England and the old Middle 
States in the past ten years, even allowing for the slow rate of 
increase of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, has been as 
great as the twenty-one per-cent. expansion of the country in 
the aggregate. New York’s*increase is exactly that of the 
whole country. Manufactures count for more in the rate of 
growth than commerce, and much more than agriculture. The 
East as a whole has increased its manufacturing activities more 
than the West or the South in the past ten years, although some 
States in the West and South are looming up rapidly as manu- 
facturing centres. New York and Virginia may be taken as 
types of manufacturing and non- manufacturing States, re 
spectively. In 1790 Virginia stood first and New York fifth on 
the roll of States in point of population, the former having 
more than double the number of inhabitants of the latter. 
New York has been first on the roll of States since 1820, while 
Virginia had dropped to the fifth place in 1860, to the four- 
teenth in 1880, and it is in the seventeenth place in 1900. The 
few thousand inhabitants in Kentucky, however, and the other 
few thousand in West Virginia were counted in Virginia’s total 
in 1790, and West Virginia remained part of Virginia until after 
1860, 

Two circumstances which the early prophets did not take 
into the account bave caused the falling off in the rate of 
growth in population—the reduction in immigration and the 


Both these things are 


decline in the natural increase, or in the excess of births over 
deaths, which takes place in all countries as they advance iy 
years. Nevertheless the rate of growth in the United States j 


faster still than it is in any other great nation of the world 


The Plain Truth. 


[He interests of the traveling public, as well as the interests 
of employers and employés, will be conserved by the wise and 
generous plan of the New York Central Railroad Company in 
offering substantial rewards to the members of its track de 
partment who did the best work in the year ending October 
sth. The supervisor who did the best work in each of the 
divisions received an increase in pay of ten dollars per month 
The supervisor doing the best work on the entire system re 
rhe New York 
Central has twenty seven sub-divisions, and the best foreman 


ceived an increase of fifteen dollars per month 


on each of these sub divisions received an increase of three dol 
lars per month. To the best foreman on each of the divisions 
an increase in pay of five dollars per month was given. Asa 
practical method of improving the relations between capital 
and labor there could be nothing better than this 


lhe current notion entertained in various quarters of the 
world that the American people are more prone than any other 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race to lose their self-control in 
great emergencies and under the pressure of intense excitement 
is not borne out by the fearful scenes attending the recent 
homecoming of the London volunteers. According to all the 
cabled reports the wild tumult which filled the streets of the 
English metropolis on this occasion exceeded anything of the 
kind ever witnessed on the planet. Although without evil in 
tention, the millions filling the London streets literally fought 
and trampled on each other in their mad enthusiasm over the 
returning troops rhe police, and even the military, were over- 
powered in the rush of the multitude, and numbers of people 
were killed and many injured. Such scenes could never occur 
in any American city. With all our faults we do not let our 


enthusiasm run away with our reason in this crazy fashion. 


It is a true saying of Edward Everett Hale that the greatest 
and most popular educational institution in the United States 
is our post-office system. It is gratifying, therefore, to know 
that the benefits of this educational system are soon to be ex 
tended to a larger number of people than ever before by means 
of free rural delivery. Extended experiments by the Post-office 
Department covering several years have established the entire 
practicability of free rural delivery, and the extension of the 
system throughout the country is only a question of a little 
time. It is expected that before the end of the present fiscal 
year rural mail delivery will be extended to accommodate a 
total of 2,000,000 country homes in the United States. The serv 
ice promises to be more than self-sustaining because of the great 
increase in the mail handled, this increase averaging more than 
forty per cent. A fact significant of the educational value of 
the new system is that where it has been put in operation the 
largest increase has been in the newspaper mail, varying from 
50 to 300 per cent. in different parts of the country. 


Secretary Long is entitled to great credit for the vigorous 
and decisive measures be has taken to break up the abominable 
practice of hazing at our naval and military academies. It had 
been deemed practically impossible to break up the practice, on 
account of its secrecy aud deep-rooted existence, but Secretary 
Long has had the will to do and has found the way. The latest 
official order on the subject is directed to the students of the 
naval academy at Annapolis, who are told bluntly and truly 
that hazing frequently leads to ‘* brutality, cowardice, and 
lying,” and that indulgence in it is not compatible with the 
character of an officer, ‘* whose first requirement is that he be 
a gentleman.” They are reminded that the law against hazing 
is very explicit, and that an infraction of it will be followed by 
immediate dismissal from the academy. The language of this 
order is severe, but not more so than the case warrants. It is 
gratifying to note in this connection that Colonel Albert L. 
Mills, superintendent of the military academy at West Point, 
in his recent annual report to the adjutant-general, says that 
there has been *‘ au absolute end this summer of the particularly 
crude and extreme forms of hazing the new cadets which were 
referred te in the last annual report.” This condition has been 
brought about largely by the voluntary action of the cadets 
themselves, and is all the more gratifying on that account. It 
will be better still when it can be reported that not only ‘** the 
crude and extreme forms of hazing,” but all forms of it, have 
come to an end. 





Among our young men of opportunities the drift is once more 
over whelmingly toward the professions of the kind that may well 
be designated as the *‘ old line.” Some years ago our young mea 
were turning their backs on medicine, law, the church orders, 
and military service. These highly dignified pursuits, they ex- 
plained, were overcrowded. Commercial life and the various 
technical branches of engineering offered better chances of suc- 
cess. With the prevalence of that notion more and more young 
men avoided college, and explained their avoidance by claim 
ing that, besides being useless, a college training was quite 
likely to be a barrier in the road to success. It is now being 
found that there is quite as much in the professions in a mone 
tary way as in commercial life, and that the chances of prefer 
ment along many pleasant lives are much greater. And the 
desirability of that rounded cultivation which college training 
gives is being more and more admitted, even by those who fol 
low commerce. It is a grievous mistake to assume that the 
college is a training-ground of slight value. Jn England to-day 
there is a complaint of scarcity of candidates for church orders, 
yet there are many splendid livings in the Established Church. 
Lord Chief Justice Russell was a splendid sample of the oppor- 
tunities to be found by a university-bred man. Lord Roberts 
is a living example. Mr. Rhodes has shown us that college 
preparation for life does not interfere in the accumulation of 
millions in diamonds. We are coming to realize once more, 
and fortunately, that we must train a boy’s mind well, develop 
his character, round off his attainments with a large stock of 
cultivation, and then, unless his tendencies are altogether toward 
commercialism, try to induct him into the paths that lead to 
highest success in the old professional careers. 
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PEOPLE! TALKED | ABOUT 


WaILe English women are not accorded as many rights 
wfore the law as their American sisters, and are not allowed to 
vote at all as the latte: 
areinseveral Americar 


States, the fair daugl 


ters of England take a 
more direct and active 
interest in their ele 
tions, generally, than 
the members of thei: 
sex do in this country 
We shall not attempt 
to account for this 


here, but it is a fact 

And this political a 

tivity is not confined 
to any class of women 
Members of the nobil 
ity, social leaders, the 
wives and daughters 
of dukes, lords, and 
members of Parlia 





LADY SAVILLE CROSSLEY, A LOVELY ment, go out through 
ENGLISH WOMAN WHO HELPED { 
rO ELECT HER HUSBAND 

TO PARLIAMENT. 


1e country endeavor 
ing in various ways to 
influence votes for 
their favorite candidates. In the recent elections in England 
the women took a more prominent part than ever before. 
Among those conspicuous in the canvass was Lady Crossley, 
the beautiful wife of Sir Saville Crossley, the voungest daugh 
ter of Sir Henry de Bathe. She had the 


seeing her efforts crowned with success, for her husband, Sit 


satisfaction, too, of 


Saville, was returned from the Halifax district, where he was 
Jlefeated three years ago. Lady Crossley is the mother of four 
children, one of whom, a daughter, is only three years old. Sir 
Saville is specially well known for his interest in philanthropic 
schemes, and in them also he has the active co operation of his 
gifted and charming wife 


The expected is about to happen with Queen Wilhelmina, 
the young woman who sways a gentle sceptre over the land of 
dykes, windmills, and 
wooden shoes She is 
going to be married 
this is not a_ bit of 
I-uropean gossip such as 
that which has had Wil 
helmina on the eve of 
inarriage several times 
to various royal pei 
sonages since she can 
to the throne of the 
Netherlands three years 
izo. This time the an 
nouncement is made by 
the Queen herself in the 
Official Gazette, The 
fortunate man who has 
won the love of the 





noble and good young 
Queen is Duke Henry of 
THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND'S CHOICE— Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
THE ACCEPTED LOVER AND 
FUTURE KING OF 
HOLLAND. 


He is twenty-four, and 
Wilhelmina is twenty 
one Duke 
said to be a young man of many strong and admirable qual- 


Henry is 


ities. He is quiet and unobtrusive, and little known outside of 
Mecklenburg and his own court circles. His full name is Henry 
Viadimir Albert Ernest. He is a lieutenant on the staff of a 
battalion of chasseurs of the Russian Guard, and an officer ina 
line regiment of Mecklenburg. The house to which Duke Henry 
belongs claims to be the oldest in Europe, and traces its descent 
through twenty-five generations. Queen Wilhelmina had ber 
own royal way in the choice of a busband, and true love, and 
not mere state policy, has brought about this union. The mar- 
riage will take place next spring. 


A novel idea, originating in the brain of the Rev. Eli Bur- 
dette Widger, is that of erecting a roof-garden upon the church 
where he officiates. Mr. 
Widger says in an in 
terview: ‘* The idea of a 
roof-garden was sug 
gested entirely by my 
self, as, the days being 
sO oppressively warm, 
attendance at services 
necessarily fell away. 
The church being situat 
ed ina thinly populated 
and built-up portion of 
the city of Columbus, 
Ind., and being also on 
a slight elevation, gave 
us the advantage of cool 
ing breezes from all four 
points of the compass.” 
rhe roof-garden is fifty 
three feet wide and sev 
enty-five feet long, hav 
ing capacity to seat 1,000 
The floor looks 
like the deck of a steam 





THE REV. ELI BURDETTE WIDGER, 
WHOSE CHUACH HAS A 


ROOF-GARDEN pareuEs 


r, being highly polished lhe roof is one quarter pitched, and 
is of heavy slate, supported by substantial posts Phe arden is 
surrounded by a balustrade three and one-half feet high, fin 
ished with elaborately-carved brackets at the four corners. In 
side are shutters, removable if desired, to use in the event of 
severe storms or unexpected cold spells The auditorium has a 
movable platform extending across the room, nearest the bigh 
Three stairways lead to 


est tower of the church the garden, 


one from each turret; the little inclosures formed by these 


towers are utilized as cloak-rooms. The ladies of the parish 
have rendered the garden still more attractive with potted 
plants and vines. Ivy, planted at the four corners, will be 
trained so as to cover the entire church, with the exception of 


the sides of the garden The body of the church is 105 by 53 
feet, and has three distinct auditoriums, together with the roof 
garden affording seating capacity of 5,000 rhe Rev. Mr 
Widger says | fully believe this idea will become generally 
popular, and in a short time churches East will add roof-gar 
dens to their edifices, where divine services can be conducted 
with comfort in the heated days of summer, and also used in 
fall and early winter months, as not only more pleasant places 
to hold services, but also in times of large attendance, necessi 
tated by revivals, et to accommodate the overflow.” The 
church is the Central Christian Church, of Columbus, Ind.; the 
pastor is, by birth, of Louisville, Ky 


The way of the political reformer in China has always 
been hard, and never more so than at the present time. The 
man who has dared 
to suggest that the 
methods of govern 
ment followed by 
the Dowager Em 
press could be ma 
terially improved 
bas been lucky to 
get off witha 
prompt decapita 
tion. Torture of a 
lingering and ex- 
quisite kird has 
been the fate of 
several such rash 
persons. One of 
the latest reform 
ers brought to the 
block in China was 
Chang Yen - Hoon 
formerly the Cbi 
nese minister at 
Washington, where 





he became very 
popular. Chang 
was a loyal adher 

CHANG-YEN-HOON, EX-MINISTER TO THE 

UNITED STATFS, A VICTIM TO A 

WOMAN'S HATE. and a warm sup 

porter of the reform 

When the 


dowager asserted herself then and suddenly reversed the order 


ent of the Emperor 


programme announced by the latter two years ago. 


of things, Chang was one of those doomed to die for the crime 
of being too modern in his ideas. He was saved for the time by 
the intercession of the British and American ministers, and was 
only banished to a distant province. During the recent reign 
of terror, it now appears, the Empress saw her opportunity to 
carry out her vengeful design, and an order was sent for 
Chang’s immediate execution. The deed was done on July 
20th. Thus perished one of the most enlightened and progress 
ive of Chinese modern statesmen, a victim to a woman’s hate. 


Morris E. Howlett, of Paris, who is widely known as a pro- 
fessional whip, has come to New York for the National Horse 
Show to compete 
for the $500 prize 
offered by James H. 
Hyde for four-in- 
hand driving. He 
arrived on the Cam 
pania’s latest trip, 
and will return 
home directly after 
the horse _ show. 
Mr. Howlett, al- 
though only twen- 
ty-seven years old, 
is one of the fore 
most professional 
coach drivers. He 
is a son of Edwin 
Howlett, who, in 
Paris, is called the 
“father of coach 
ing.” Young Mr. 
Howlett drives the 
coach ‘ Magnet,” 
which makes daily 
trips during the sea 
son between Paris 
and Versailles. He 
is well known to 





many Americans, 
whom he has accom 
panied on coaching 
trips through 
France. He drove for Eugene Higgins, T. Suffern Tailer, and 
W. G. Tiffany on their famous Trouville trip, when the record 
was made. He was also with Rodman Wanamaker in 1895, 
when he drove a coach from Paris to London and back, a feat 
that has never been equaled. Mr. Howlett is pleased to make 
his first visit to New York, and is much impressed with the 
rapidity with which New Yorkers get about and transact busi 
ness. On account of traffic conditions he thinks the city is not 


MORRIS E. HOWLETT, THE FAMOUS PRO 
FESSIONAL WHIP. 


favorable for coaching, nor does he favor asphalt pavements for 


lriving purpose Mr. Howlett lus: spring engaged in a spirited 
liscussion about driving with Ernest Fownes, an English whip. 
Fowues accused the Parisian driver of bolding the reins too 
high Mr. Howlett says Americans whoare interested in coach 


ing will have an Opportunity at the horse show to judge if the 


English driver’s criticism was justified. He has heard that Mr 
Fownes may come to New York for the borse show, and it is 
not unlikely that the rival whips may meet in the driving ring 
When only five years old Mr. Howlett drove a tandem down the 


Champs Elys¢ées \t seven he drove a four-in-band in the Paris 


horse show, and has exhibited his skill at nearly every horse 
show since that time, but the rules there do not allow driving 
competitions. He has received several applications from New 
York men and women to instruct them in driving, and while 
He brought 
from Paris his prized hickory whip, presented to him by the 
late Fairman Rogers, of Philadelphia, and W. G. Tiffany, as a 
testimonial for his coachmanship. It is the only whip of its 
kind in the world 


here will devote part of bis time to this purpose 


We have iton the authority of a leading exponent of Eng 
lish art and the drama that Mrs. Patrick Campbell is the finest 
actress on the Eng 
lish stage Opin 
ions might differ as 
to that, but no one 
will dispute the fact 
that Mrs. Campbell 
is a great actress 
and a thoroughly 
charming woman 
Nothing finer than 
ber Mrs. Tangue 
ray and Mrs, Ebb 
smith bas been seen 
any where in recent 
years. <A writerin 
Black and White 
gives a delighiful 
glimpse of Mrs 
Campbell in pri 
be 


vate life, i1 
home, and in hei 
gardens in Ken 
sington Square, 





lor there are gar 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, THE FAVORITE dens in Kensington 
ACTRESS OF LONDON SOCIETY. Square all a-grow 
ing, and a- blowing too, with geraniums and irises and mignon 
ette. Mrs. Campbell's garden, with its Dutch pathways, is the 
nicest of all. ‘Trees where you sit shall crowd intoa shade,’ 
and it is her custom of an afternoon to entertain her friends to 
‘And a 


pretty picture she makes in a gentle frame of mind,’ as Mr. 


tea beneath their inviting boughs in summer time. 


Punch once had it, as she sits there, pouring out tea, pleased with 
her friends and pleased at their pleasure in ber. If you admire her 
on the stage it is certain you admire her ten times as much in 
her garden. The fatigue and pallor of her face strike you first, 
and the intentnessof her eyes. But as she talks the fatigue and 
Like her 


acting, even her very features are elusive. and seem to change 


pallor vanish and her eyes smile bappily enough 
with her moods ; and sheis on rare occasions uncertain, coy and 
hard to please, but asa rule all kindness and good nature. Won- 
derful is the black mass of her hair, which sets round her 
head like a dark helmet, and throws up to perfection the white 
beauty of berface. How many artists, I wonder, have painted 
Mrs. Campbell? <A couple of dozen at least. Painters, in fact, 
rave over her face, ber exquisite hands, and ber unconventional 
frocks.” 


It is not difficult to understand how an English elector, 
who might be proof against any pecuniary inducement or 
promise of office to in- 
fluence his vote in a 
popular election, should 
succumb to the pressure 
brought to bear upon 
him at such a time by 
the arguments and 
pleadings of some of the 
beautiful and altogether 
charming young women 
who take an active in 
terest in Tunglish pol 
itics. Among such there 
is none more lovely than 
Lady Sybil, the eldest 
and only unmarried 
daughter of Lord Rose 
bery, formerly prime 
England. 
Lady Sybil’s connection 


minister of 

with polities began 
early, for she was only 
two months old when 
Mr. Gladstone found for 
amusing nick 
name, “The Suffrage 
Babe,” -f r then was 
yroceeding with un 
abated vigor the famous 
Midlothian campaign, 
when the Grand Old Man of England, with the loyal help of 
Lord and Lady Rosebery, swept staid Scotland off its feet 
Lady Rosebery died some years ago, and since that time Lady 


her th 





LADY SYBIL PRIMROSE, A LOVELY 
ENGLISH GIRL WHO IS INTER 
ESTED IN POLITICS 


Svbil bas been sole mistress of her father’s house and the de- 
lightful hostess at the occasional receptions and parties given 
in the stately ancestral mansion. Lady Sybil has traveled ex 
tensively on the continent, and is a highly accomplished young 
woman. Prince Bismarck once paid her the striking compli 
ment of saying that she spoke German better than any Englisb 


girl he had ever met. 








PRESIDENT McKINLEY GOING lO THE POLLS AT CANTON, OU. 
He Is WARMLY GREETED BY MANY OLD FRIENDS, INCLUDING THE VENERABLE ALEX. HERFORD, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE OLDEST VOTER IN CANTON 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by Fred. W. Meyer, Canton. 





LANDING THANKSGIVING SUPPLIES AT THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPOT, ON THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA. 
Our GALLANT AMERICAN SOLDIERS AWAIT WITH EXPECTANCY REMINDERS FROM THE OLD FOLKs aT HomE.—Photograph by courtesy of Major C. F. Devol, U. S. A.—(SEE PaGE 395.] 
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EXTRAORDINARY DEMONSTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY ON ELECTION NIGHT. 


EXCITING SCENE IN HERALD SQUARE ABOUT MIDNIGHT—A TYPICALLY GOOD-NATURED AMERICAN CROWD, REGARDLESS OF POLITICS, JOINS IN APPLAUDING THE RESULT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
DRAWN FOR ‘“ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By ITs SPECIAL ARTIST, F. CRESSON SCHELL. 
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The Exciting Tale 


Of the Ballots as 


Told in New York. 


INTEREST in the baMot begins the moment it is deposited in 


the box at the polling-place Here it lies for the rest of the 
day, an upkhown though by no means negligible quantity 
After the closing f the polls the ballot and its fellows are 
brought into view Election officers settle to their task of sort 


ing, accepting or rejecting, and keeping tally Partisan watch 


ers stand by to make sure that fraud is not attempted From 
the moment the count begins multitudes all over the United 
States stand before bulletin-boards and wat for the unfolding 


to tell 


of the tale that these ballots have Nowhere else during 
the recent national election was this absorbing serial story of 
the vote followed with the same intense absorption and tre 
mendous enthusiasm as in New York 

In every polling-place, as soon as the result in the case of 
each candidate was known, a message was hurried over the 
wires to police headquarters In the same instant a message 
that was practically a duplicate sped farther down town to that 
hive of election figures, the office of the Associated Press, in the 
Western Union building. Here, in a cluster of brightly-lighted 
rooms, the chaos of ballot-news was hastily reduced to order. 
‘Click ! click ! 
receivers filled out blanks showing the vote from each of the 


click!’ Operators seated before telegraph 


polling-places. These were seized by office-boys, who ran with 
them to the section of the big counting-up room for which they 
were destined. Over one table hung the sign, ** President”; 
over another, ** Congress.” Still another table was devoted to 
the vote for Governor, another to the recording of votes for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and so on down, through Supreme Court 
to Senate and Assembly, and last of all to city court justice 
lhe contents of each slip received at these tables were quickly 
\t the bead of each table sat an 


accountant, upon whom devolved the work of verifying the 


noted and the figures entered 
additions. When his work was done, numbered bulletins were 
burried to another desk, whence they were dispatched to the 
various newspaper-oftices. It all looked very simple, yet a sin 
gle mistake might seriously mislead the anxiously - waiting 
public 

Over in the great ‘‘ newspaper row ” these bulletins from the 
Associated Press, and from other and more special sources, 
were eagerly pounced upon. Every newspaper office had an 
augmented staff. Quickly the men in charge sorted the bul 
letins and distributed them to the various departments. Some 
of these departments figured upon the Presidential returns, 
others upon Congressional results, and others on matters of 
purely State iuterest 


uewspaper office for that particular newspaper to be first to 


It is of the greatest importance in each 


correctly announce, in its extras and on its bulletin-boards, the 
result of the day’s voting. To the uninitiated it would seem to 
be pure guess work to do this before all the ballots are counted. 
On the contrary, the problem of reliable prediction has become 
almost a science. Ina sample voting district the total vote this 
year proved to be 5,000 Four years ago it was but 2,500. This 
shows the busy newspaper computer that in this particular dis 
trict the vote is twenty per cent. heavier than it was four years 
azo. Another district's percentage of loss or gain in vote is 


estimated. Then avother district is similarly investigated, and 


anotber and another. Ere jong, by averaging the percentages 
of loss or gain in the total vote of several widely separated dis 
tricts, it is possible to estimate with tolerable exactness the full 
vote of the State. 

While this is being done, other men in the same newspaper 
office are figuring the percentage of increase or loss for McKin- 
ley and Bryan in each of the districts from which the result bas 
already arrived. By comparing the candidate’s percentage of 
increase Or loss in the part of the vote known with what that 
percentage ought to show in the estimated total of the State’s 
vote, it is easy to gauge closely how the State will go. New 
York’s vote is thus determined hours in advance of the actual 
completion of the counting 
to every other State in the Union. 
the results of their votes come to New York. 


That result is flashed over the wires 
Back from these other States 
Indefatigable 
newspaper men are thus able to proclaim the result of the day’s 
balloting before twenty per cent. of the voting districts have 
been heard from 

To one who understands them these achievements of modern 
daily journalism are little short of marvelous. The chance of 
error ip all these intricate calculations is reduced to a minimuin. 
(he outside public, reading and cheering the bulletins, do not 
understand how the figures are computed, but they accept them 
unbesitatingly. Inside the newspaper offices, while there are 
extra meu on duty for the night, there is perceptible no more 
bustle or confusion than on any ordinary uight of news-receis 
ing. In the Tribune office, on election night, there was no trace 
of excitement. Men bending over desks received returns, fig 
ured over them for an instant, then passed the slip containing 
the results on to some one else. At six o'clock, owing to the 
nature of the earliest returns, it looked as if Bryan might run 
clove, or even succeed. Before eight it was known for a cer 
tainty that McKinley’s success was of the landslide order. In 
the World's great “city room,” which was given over to the 
work of figuring on the results, seldom was a voice heard. Every 
man appeared to be taking his time, yet it was wonderful how 
quickly the figures from States all over the Union traveled down 
to the bulletin-board 

Outside was such a throng as can be found nowhere in the 
United States but in New York’s Newspaper Row, and then 
only on the night of a national election. Good nature was the 
rule ; din of cheers, applause and horns the order of the night. 
A large part of the city’s population exten led across the square 
and far back over City Hall Park. A bulletin favorable to 
Bryan brought out a thunderous demonstration ; t 
come out declaring McKinley’s triumph, : 


none would 
2 other half of 
By 8:30 o'clock a significant state 
of affairs caught the notice of the crowd. The Journal had all 


the crowd supplied the noise, 


but ceased to put ont figures, providing cinematograph pictures 
in their place [The 7ribune, on the other hand, was hoisting 
tigure Republican 


as quickly as it could applauded the fig 


Earlier it had looked as if Bryan had bad 


ures tempestuously 


\ 


i possible chance vow the Democrats devoted their attention 


to the pictures, with occasional sidelong glances at figures on 
the next bulletin-board. ‘That contrast between the display of 
pictures and figures told the story eloquently 

Up town the same scenes were being enacted in Madison 


and Herald squares. In the Hoffman House, noted as a Demo 


cratic Mecca, were the liveliest scenes Here were gathered 
those who wanted to read the returns indoors Chis hotel had 
been the Democratic beadyuarters, but by nine o’clock, if any 
members of that party remained, there was no seeming lack of 


enthusiasm on their part to distinguish them from the sound 


money men. Merchants, bankers, brokers, clerks, politicians, 
ostled each other in the great 
(heers 
hat waving, horn-blowing, and trips to the café formed the 
programme In the hotels like the Holland and Waldorf 
Astoria, ina region of luxurious clubdom just a little farthe 


men-about town, and college-boys 


lobby, each struggling for a glimpse at a new bulletin 


up town, otber thousands gathered at little tables, sipped and 
smoked, laugbed and applauded, as they listened to the at 


nouncements of returns. 

Before the southern doors of the Waldorf-Astoria carriages 
stopped or departed every minute up to three a. M. Here men 
in evening dress and women in costly raiment formed the 
throng. Inside, every seat in the palm-room was taken, but a 
fur greater throng gathered in the billiard-room, once the scene 
of the Bradley-Martin ball, but now metamorphosed into a 
cafe Small tables stood as close together as the most yielding 
rules of comfort permitted. Around the tables grouped the 
wealth, fashion, and beauty of the metropolis. Men and women 
well known in social circles sat, dividing attention between the 
waiters, who edged in and out, and the election announcements 
of a stereopticon. These bulletins were of a kind that heartil: 
pleased the people News-hungry New York lives ever with its 
ear at the ticker Never was its demand for news pot a minute 
old better demonstrated than on election-night 
In each of the 


f employes and scores of 


rhousands toiled to sate this great hunge1 
great telegraph - offices bundreds « 


extra people spent the night sitting or standing beside the lit 
tle instruments click-clicking the news broadcast while a na 
tion waited \ local telegraph company made perfect arrange- 
A hundred 
stations were provided, through which all subscribers of the 


ments for the instant reception of known returns. 


company were able to get returns as often and as promptly as 
they wished. It was three a. M. before the surging throngs 
quitted the streets. At many of the clubs and hotels it was a 
much later hour before the crowds began seriously to break up 
roward daylight the city slept. Anotber Presidential election 


was over, and the result was satisfactory H. i. H 


How Governor Roosevelt 
Broke the Record. 


WHEN, in 1884, James G. Blaine, then a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, traveled 7,450 miles and made 195 
speeches, both those who bad planned the political campaign and 
those who, as citizens, had interested themselves in politics, 
Prior to Mr 
Blaine’s campaign, General Garfield, in 1880, running for the 


thought of it as a wonderful accomplishment. 


same office, held the record for both the number of speeches 


nade and the number of miles traveled, baving in a journey of 
2300 miles deliver linety- seven speeches 4nd before Mr 
Gartield’s time, Horace Greeley, in 1872, bad established a record 
by making seventy nine speeches while traveling 2,432 miles 
During the period between 1860 and 1896 it had not been custom 
ary for the candidates for President, outside of those mentioned 
to make strenuous campaigns rrue, in 1860 Mr. Douglas, cam 
paigning in the hope of beating Abraham Lincoln, made sixty 
es while traveling 2,750 miles, but this speech making 


His suc 


ssful competitor, Mr. Lincoln, made but one speech during 


was uifined to a very small section of the country 


campaign But, four years afterward, while run 


ning against General McClellan, President Lincoln made eigiit 
speeches and traveled 450 miles Thus, in 1872, Horace Greeley 
as is recorded above, made what was then thought to be an 
extremely vigcrous campaign, while bis competitor, General 


Rutherford 
travel 1,400 miles, making six 


Grant, never opened bis mouth in political effort 
8. Hayes in 1876 managed to 
speeches. Garfield, in 1880, made the large complement of 
speeches allotted to him above, Mr. Blaine making equally as 
earnest and thorough a canvass in 1884 

Mr. Harrison succeeded in reaching the number of fifty-six 
speeches in 1888, but confined himself to 200 miles of travel. In 
Inte, however, he made but two speeches Mr. Cleveland, dur 
of President, made but 
, and traveled but 312 miles 


ing his three canvasses for the office 
eight speeche: 

Che strenuous campaigning for the oftice of President was 
started by Mi 
made 509 speeches in 481 towns and cities of twenty-eight States 


William Jennings Bryan in 1896, when he 


of the Union, traveling, in the accomplishment of this record, 
It was estimated at that time that Mr. Bryan 
had spoken on the stump 890,000 words, and had seen and talked 
to 2,400,000 people 


IS,SUL miles. 


[It bas remained for Theodore Roosevelt, Vice President-elect 
of the United States, to break the record that Mr. Bryan estab- 
lished, by making 675 speeches, while traveling 21,209 miles ; 
visiting during that journey 567 towns and cities in twenty 
four States. These are more speeches made, more miles traveled, 
and more territory covered than by all the other candidates fou 
President of the United States of all parties in the last 100 years 
with the exception of Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Roosevelt finished this tremendous task in excellent 
To the writer Governor 
‘** Naturally, if the 
task had been presented to me with tbe figures of accomplish 


health and in good spirits and voice. 


toosevelt said, the last day of his journey 


ment, | would have declined to undertake it; but, as it is, I 
feel no ill results.” 

Mr. Roosevelt traveled, during this long tour,in a privat 
car, from which he spoke, in the majority of instances, to the 
Every com 
fort was provided for bim, and it is probable that, together 


3,000,000 people who managed to see and hear him 


with Mr. Bryan, Mr. Roosevelt bas set a pace which every man 
hereafter who is a Presidential candidate will have to follow to 


a greater or less degree. GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM. 


Things To Be Thankful 
For This Year. 


(Continued from page 386.) 


century began. While the last few days of it still linger let us 
praise God for a century of Christian missions. 

Let us look back gratefully to the year 1806, when five stu 
dents in Williams College, Mass., used to meet beside a hay 
stack, and there, after fervent prayer, consecrated themselves 
to the work of carrying the gospel of Jesus Christ to the far 
away heathen. These tive young men—Mills, Richards, Rob 
bins, Loomis, and Green—made that sacred spot the “ birth 
place of American missions,” and vow there are several thou 
sauds of our countrymen and devoted women who are conduct 
ing Christian chapels and hospitals from Alaskan snows to 


Africa’s torrid climes. The bistory of this departing century 
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GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S REAR- PLATFORM SMILE —Photogiaph by H L. Wolf. 
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beams and blazes with the kindled lights of orphan asylums 
and Sunday-schools, and Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and women’s hospitals, and homes for the aged. and city mis 
sions, and scores of other institutions for relieving and elevat 
ing humanity lhe temperance reform, born on American 
soil, is one of the beneficent products of this nineteenth century 
of onward marchings 

Coming directly on into this year of grace 1900, we have 
reason to be thankful for the most remarkable material pros 
perity that our country bas ever known. Mr. Gladstone’s pre 
diction that the United States would soon be the richest nation 
on the globe is already fulfilled. Instead of being a debtor 
nation to Europe, we bave become a creditor nation, loaning 
vast sums to peoples and institutions across the Atlantic. Hun 
dreds of millions of bushels of grain fill our barns ; and the 
savings banks alone bold more wealth than did all the ordinary 
banks forty years ago! God save us from pride and vain 
glory and mammon-worship ! 

Thanksgiving Day is the very time for the rich to remember 
that they are only trustees, and are to be burden-lifters to the 
poor. Indiscrimivate lazy ‘“‘ charity” is a curse ; and one of 
the bappy inventions of these days are the organized ** bureaus 
of charity’ for aiding the worthy sufferers without paying a 
premium to indolence and vice. But no bumane society can 
supply the place of personal sympathy and personal contact. 
That alone can bridge the chasm between wealth and poverty, 
culture and ignorance, Christianity and heathenism in our 
huge cities. Every rich man’s fire ought to warm some poor 
man's children ; every cultured brain ought to teach some waif 
of the slums ; every Christian beart ought to be hovering and 
helping some poor souls that, like little birds, have fallen out of 
a nest. 

Thanksgiving to »ur Heavenly Father must not be curtailed 
because this year has brought its calamities and bereavements. 
Calamity hath its compensations, and bereavements may bring 
spiritual blessings. The cyclone that devastated ill-fated 
Galveston started a mighty wave of brotherly love and benefi 
cence. Some fiery trials this year bave made bright Christians; 
some steep Hills of Difficulty have sinewed stalwart characters 
\gain and again I have thanked God for difficulties. Pleuty 
of people are ready to thank Him for some remarkable escapes 
this year ; but how many are praising God because they have 
not been sick at all, or because their borses bave never run 
away, or their houses have not been once on fire? Thanksgiv 
ing for special mercies is good ; but thanhs-living for all me: 
cies is better still. Methinks that some happy old couple, after 
their bountiful feast of turkey and the traditional pumpkin-pie 
are sitting by their blazing fire and are singing, with cheerful 
voices : 

* Let us be happy, my darling ; 
Let us be thankful—pray ! 
Taking this year together, my dear, 
There wasn’t more night than day 
‘God sent us some stormy weather 
Time's waves have heavily run, 
But taking the year together, my dear 
There wasn’t more cloud than sun 





An Ohio ** Turkey Killing.’’ 


Do those who sit down to a Thanksgiving table groaning 
with the various delicacies of that joyous season realize the 
vast amount of labor involved and capital invested in the proc 
ess of furnishing that piéce de résistance of the feast—the fat. 
juicy, nicely-roasted turkey, without which a Thanksgiving 
dinner would be voted almost a failure ? 

Ever since our forefathers, full of gratitude to the God of 
Harvests, first gathered once a year their sons, daughters, and 
grandchildren to do bonor to the best products of that harvest 
time, the noble turkey — which should have been voted our 
national bird, by the way—has held the place of honor on 
the festal table, and each succeeding year finds it more and 
more a feature of Thanksgiving merry-making. Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of birds that go from the middle West every 
November to grace the Eastern table perbaps no larger ship- 
ment is received at the New York market from one man than 
that from a certain sturdy Yankee at Rome, in the Western 
Reserve of Ohio. His shipments each November average from 
1.500 to 2,000 turkeys, 1,000 chickens, 100 geese, and 300 ducks. 

About November [3th the buyers begin their rounds and 
collect the turkeys at central points, where they are weighed 
and paid for. Some farmers raise yearly 150 turkeys, but the 
average is from forty to sixty. For a month before, the birds 
have been fed for market, given all the corn they can eat, so 
that they are in first-class condition when the drover starts 
them for the buyer's corral. The droves sometimes number 900 
to 1,000 birds. They are easily driven, a man and two boys 
being all the belp necessary to land them in good shape at the 
corral, which is usually near some railroad station 

The “killing day” arrives, usually the fifth day before 
Thanksgiving. ‘* Yankee Joe” employs about fifteen men and 
twelve women and girls for two or three days. The whole vil 
lage is on the qui rire when Joe kills turkeys, and a‘ job” at 
the ‘‘ killing ” is eagerly sought by all the younger menibers of 
the community. The fires are started under two great kettles 
of water. About a dozen turkeys at a time are driven into the 
catching: pen, the number beiug limited to prevent injury to the 
birds in their efforts to escape. Four to six are hung upon the 
bar, and the butcher quickly dispatches them by opening two 
arteries at the roof of the mouth. They are then plunged into 
the scalding water and turned over to the women 

The removal of the feathers takes about four minutes, when 
they are ready for the plumping process, which consists of 
alternately plunging the bird first into hot and then into cold 


water. When the large box on the flat sled is filled with dressed 
fowls itis hauled to the house, where they are hung in the cel 
lar, garret, or any cool place, for nine hours to complete cool 
ing. Barrels are used for packing. A sugar-barrel will bold 
twenty-three dressed turkeys. A fast freight lands the car-load 
at New York in two days 
five cents and male help $1.00 to $1.25 a day. A bountiful 


Women pickers are paid seventy 


roast dinner is served to the bands, and of course local] jokes 
\ jug of cider lurks bandily 
during working bours, for what would a “ turkey-killin’” be 
without it ? F. R. ARCHIBALD 


and gossip are indulged in by all 


ly asks, ‘if a man is not a dead shot with a rifle what is the use 
of carrying bim seven thousand miles in order to place him in 
the firing line’ The army of the future, Dr. Doyle urges, 
must be drawn from a higher class than at present, and better 
paid—** we must insure that instead of the recruiting-sergeant 
seekiug the man, the man must seek the recruiting sergeant.” 
Che British campaign in South Africa, from the opening of the 
Boer war until now, has been marked by many costly blunders 
ind some humiliating failures, which bave wrecked the reputa 
tions of several generals and dealt a severe blow to the military 


prestige of England. Dr. Doyle points out one way by which 
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Canada’s Volun- 
teers Return. 


THE return of the Canadian 
volunteer troops who served in 
South Africa gave Halifax, 
N. S., an opportunity, as illus 
tration shows, to exbibit as 
deep enthusiasm as London 
recently manifested over the 
city volunteers, and without 
any attending casualties. Half 
Halifax 
watched the transport /daho 


the population of 


come up to dock on the morn 
ing of November Ist. The 
troops promptly disembarked, 
and, escorted by the Halifax 
troops, marched through the 
principal streets and under 
seven triumpbal arches to the 
common, where clergymen of 
the various denominations beld 
aservice of thanksgiving. The 
sidewalks along the line of 
march were occupied by 50,000 


cheering people 


Lull in Peking 
after the Storm. 


From our Special Corre 
spondent.) 

PEKING, September 19/h, 
1900, Since the 16th of Au 
yust, when the Roman Catholic 
cathedral was relieved, no 
great events have happened 
Reconnoitring parties have 
scoured the country: Boxers 
have been killed: the city of 
Peking bas been rifled of all 

















that is good to look upon, or 








to carry away; a few minor 
fights have taken place; the 
28th of August opened the FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
gates of China's palace to our 

curious gaze ; Prince Ching came in; and since that date there 
has been nothing but a two-days’ expedition to the hills. to 
smash up Boxers who were banded there. This was success 
fully done, and the combined force of Germans, Japanese, Brit 
ish, and Americans returned yesterday without a single cas 
ualty 

The Pei ho bas been jammed with boats, going and coming 
with supplies for tbe troops. Long strings of wagon-trains and 
Peking carts have bauled them from the landing-place at Tung- 
Chao, a good fifteen miles, to Peking. The commissary officers 
have been busy buying sbeep and grain ; the quartermaster has 
driven bargains for coal. The Germans have been particularly 
disagreeable about all stores which the United States forces 
may have purchased in the section of Peking under their flag. 
Officially, when cornered on these matters, the German general 
is as affable as possible ; but the moment a cart goes to get the 
coal, or grain, or whatever it may bappen to be, the guards are 
not instructed to allow it to go, and the cart returns empty. 
More letters are written and more amiable replies are forth- 
coming. Where this will end we cannot foretell. Perhaps 
they are still rankling over Manila Bay. In marked contrast 
with the Germans’ bad manners is the open good-will and kind 
ness of the HKritish. One is inclined to think that the American 
naval commander, Tatnall, who helped the British in China in 
1857, was not far wrong when be said that ** blood is thicker 
than water.” 

The arrival of Li Hung Chang is looked forward to as an 
event. Meanwhile, late papers from America, aged magazines, 
and speculation form our recreation. Generals pay official 
calls, and sometimes a band is called upon to enliven the occa 
sion Parties visit the famous Coal Hill and the Temple of 
Heaven, but the great throb of Peking life is no more. The 
camel-trains that used to empty their thousands of loads daily 
no longer come. A few Chinese are huddled in every alley- 
way, and at night the dogs wander through the ruined, desert 
ed streets and how] at the moon, or fight over bones stolen from 


the graves SYDNEY ADAMSON 


The Army of the Future. 


Dr. CoNAN DOYLE, the English physician and novelist.accom 
panied the British forces in the campaign in South Africa, and 
be draws some lessons from his observations and experiences 
there which are as pertinent to the question of successful army 
organization in the United States, or anywhere else in the 
world, as they are in the United Kingdom. The first and 
vreatest lesson of all is ** that there must be no more leaving of 
the army to the professional soldier and to the official, but that 
the general public must recognize that the defense of the empire 
is pot the business of a single warrior caste, but of every able- 
bodied citizen.” Another is to eliminate the useless soldiers and 
increase the pay of the useful ones, for, as Dr. Doyle pertinent 


HALIFAX 8 ENTHUSIASTIC 


WELCOME TO THE GALLANT CANADIAN TROOPS RETURNING 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by E. Geoffrey Stairs. 


these errors may be avoided in the future His suggestious 
appear both sensible and practicable. They are only the views 
of a medical man, it is true, but they are none the less worth 
heeding 


Sensible Temperance. 
A Worpb 10 TEMPERANCE LADIES. 


It is universally admitted that temperance women work for 
their cause with a desire to make life happier ; that is, intem 
perance in drink causes an immense amount of misery in buman 
life, and the temperance movement is an effort to replace this 
misery with happiness, peace, and comfort 

Many temperance women make the mistake of going at the 
subject hammer and tongs and proposing to force people to be- 
lieve their way. It is far better to exercise a broad charity and 
take the position that one’s own peace of mind and happiness, 
not only of the individual, but of the family and friends, de 
pend upon sensible habits of life. 

A very much greater foe to human happiness than whiskey 
exists, and it will startle many an honest temperance worker 
when the name of that foe is given. It is spelled c-o-f-f-e-e. 
‘*T don’t believe it,” some ardent temperance worker says, who 
is really a slave berself to the coffee-cup 

Cast your thought among your sick friends, nervous, irri 
table, broken- down women whose homes are anything but 
peaceful homes because of the irritation and friction brought 
about by their physical and mental condition. In ninety five 
cases out of a bundred the nervousness, irritability, dyspepsia, 
kidney trouble, female troubles, and various diseases which 
such people are subject to. come directly from a broken-down 
nervous system, brought about by the daily use of coffee 
Careful chemical analysis proves this statement to be absolutely 
true, and personal experiment will prove the same to any one 
who cares to make it. 

You may have a few friends who are made miserable by 
whiskey. but you bave scores of friends whose lives are made 
miserable, as well as the lives of their families, by the use of 
coffee. Hard to believe, isn’t it? Many of the most profound 
truths are not accepted by humanity when first brought to 
humapity’s attention, but they are truths, nevertheless, 

Try for yourself, reader. Leave off coffee altogether and 
start in with Postum Food Coffee, which can be obtained at any 
first-class grocery store. You will find within ten days an im 
provement in the sum total of happiness for yourself and for 
your friends about you. Life will take on a new aspect ; 
strength, vigor, and vitality wiil begin to come back for your 
use ¥x do things tbat you have heretofore been unequal 
to. You caw accomplish something in this world, and you can 
quietly and without ostentation become a most efficient worker 
in securing to humanity that peace, content, and happiness that 
we are all seeking 
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PICKING OUT THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY A CLEAN-PICKED BIRD, 
Irs. E. D Wells, Packsville, S. ¢ a ae Sheppard, Jr., Columbia, S.C 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘‘HERE’S MY THANKSGIVIN’ DINNER ” WAITING FOR THE REMNANTS OF THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
' Nellie F. Sanborn, Franklin Falls, N. H 


L. F. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 
































CAPTURING A THANKSGIVING DINNER THE LORD HIGH EXECUTIONER READY FOR BUSINESS. 
W. D. Chamberlin, Schenectady, N. ) Frank E. Foster, lowa Falls, la. 


OUR THANKSGIVING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—TENNESSEE WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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No dull, lowering skies, n 
ice, no snow, and it is too hot 
for foot-ball Yet there are 
plenty of juys to be badina 
Philippine Thanksgiving. In 
the first place 
regiments are stationed in, or 
right near, Manila. The sol 


diers be longing to these com 


some of the 


mands, if they are *‘ good 


conduct” men, wiil have 


plenty of chance for good 
times, There are many other 
regiments stationed on or 


near the solitary Philippine 
railway that runs from Man- 
The 


these com 


ila to Dagupan 


* good 
conduct” men of 
mands will receive leave and 


Manila. 
Two days before Thanksgiv 


for a visit to 


passes 


ing they will begin to reach 
town. The last of them will 
arrive somewhere around 


noon on the great day 
Visiting soldiers and those 
who belong to the regular pro- 
vost-guard 
city will fraternize to the full 
extent of soldierly 
The fun will 
and keep up all day 


garrison of the 


possibil 
ities begin 
early 
The young men of the army 
who are religiously inciined 

and there are more of them 
than the average home body 
imugines—will attend the dif 
ferent services conducted by 
army chaplains. There are 
other soldiers who prefer to 
attend to their devotions only 
when the chapel call is sound- 
ed on the bugles of a Sunday. 
The young men belonging to 
this latter and larger part of 
the army are very likely to 


have sporting tendencies. 
They will want to see a cock 
fight. Such spectacles are 


prohibited, to be sure, and 
the new American adminis 

















MISS MAUDE ADAMS IN ACT I 


PAGE. } 


Thanksgiving Day in the 
Far-away Philippines. 
THANKSGIVING in Manila last year was a clear, bright day 
lhanksgiving Day this year will be clear and bright. So will 
next year’s. The weather prophet in Manila has an easy time 
of it in On the last day of October he can pre- 
dict thirty bright, cloudless days in advance, and then take a 
month off. 
the most glorious month of the year. 


November. 


For those who like the Manila climate November is 
The summer rains—del- 
uges, I mean—are over, the vegetation is green, and everything 
looks alive and joyous. November there is like May here, but 
hotter—far hotter. On the island of Luzon the Thanksgiving 
thermometer, from 10 A. M. to 5 Pp. M., will register from 100 to 
110 in the shade. 


OF ROSTAND'S BRILLIANT PLAY, “ L’AIGLON 
KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE, NEW YORK.—Photograph by Byron.—{SEE DRAMATIC 


tration prescribes severe pen- 
” a? THE alties for those who pit chan 
ticleers against each other ; 
but the knows that 
José Valdez, a shrewd, com 


soldier 


mercial type of native, has a quiet little place over in the 
Binondo barrio, which the provost officers are quite unable to 
detect. 
with a doctor’s conspicuous sign over the door, and between 
these walls the initiated may gather, after paying the admit 
tance price of a medio peso, and may then have the privilege 


Pedro Guarro has a nipa house in the Malate suburb, 


of wagering untold pesos—if they possess them—on the dozen 
cock-fighting events that are sure to take place. 


road to Paco is a track where ponies will be raced in the after- 


Over on the 


noon, 

For the men in khaki who wish to attend some kind of a 
‘show ” there is certain to be something under canvas. The 
* Flying Jordans” will bave come down from Singapore for a 
few weeks’ run sor there will be a third-rate English opera com- 


pany from Anywhere. P: ssibly there will be in town a com 
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*“*Goop Times Comers 


FOR THANKSGIVING 
A-KNOCKIN’ AT DE Door ”—Photograph, copyrighted, by Russell Brothers, / 
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Hindu 
while the white audience follows the plot from a 
Over at the 
there is sure to be either an 


pany of *‘real actors, who mumble their lines in a 


Parsee patois 
progranmiine printed in w 
Teatro Fi ipino, 
opera or a comedy offered by a native comp. wy 


se than broken English 
near San Miguel 
The perform 
ance may be given eithe 


. 
in Spanish or Tagalo, but there is 


certain to be an excellent orchestra present. No musicians in 
European orchestras can excel these natives 

Every is stationed in the 
city will have its forenoon programme of athletic events 
and the 


mecert on the Luneta 


regiment, or every battalion, that 
box 
ing, wrestling, the late afternoon 


running like. In 


there will be a band ¢ Canteens will be 


strictly closed ; the saloons, too, will be legally shut up, but 
there are always men who will risk conflict with the law for the 
sake of panderivg to holiday thirst. By early evening the sol- 
diers will be in their quarters again, at the various cuartels, or 
else will run the risk of trouble with the guard 

So far nothing has been said about the dinner, which in this 
of the day Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing men in the Philippines will have a chance to buy turkeys— 
cold-storage birds killed 
will be tinned cranberries on sale at the commissary depots, 
Uncle Sam sup- 
plies neither the turkeys nor the cranberries as rations, but he 


country is the absorbing event 


months before in the States. There 


with all the ordinary vegetables, also in tins. 


furnishes his soldiers so liberally with the plain articles of food 
that they are able to dispose of the surplus and thus establish 
these funds that the cold-stor 
age turkeys and tinned cranberries will be bought. Visiting 
pay their chow” in 
some favored company mess, or else have to depend on a com- 


**company funds.” It is out of 


soldiers from ‘* up the line” will have to ‘ 
As the evening cool follows dark the men 
will sit out in the cuartel courts or on the parades and talk 
about— well, the things that soldiers generally talk about. 

For days and days before the end of November transports 


rade’s invitation 


lately arrived from the United States will unload into cascoes 
tons and tons of Thanksgiving suppli:is and the cascoes will 
unload boxes, barrels, and bales on the Pasig River water 
front before the quartermaster’s depot, until that spot will look 
Through the crowds of 


like a huge mart. moving coolies and 


immobile boxes soldiers will roam, keenly on the lookout for 
expected remembrances from home. It is a fact not generally 
known that he who bas a friend or relative serving as a soldier 
in the Philippines may bave a reasonable-sized box forwarded 
to the soldier by merely properly directing the box and prepay 
ing express charges for delivery to the chief quartermaster 
officer at San Francisco. 

For those garrisoned in the cities, or who are able on ac- 
count of * to get into a town of considerable 
size, the day will pass pleasantly enough. With the men act- 
ually engaged in the field against an agile foe Thanksgiving 
affair. The day's menu for them will 
be: Breakfast—coffee, bacon, and bard-tack ; dinner—a few 
gulps of water ; supper—they will be lucky who do not get 
Mauser bullets for that meal H. 


zon xl conduct” 


will be a very different 


For Nervous Headache 
Use HorRsForpD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 


Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me.. “It is of great 
benefit in nervous beadache, nervous dyspepsia, and neuralgia.” 


SaVs: 


An Enormous Industry. 

OvR enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid move 
ment of goods always fresh in the bands of consumers, insures 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in 
American homes, 


THE vigor and force imparted by the use of Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, makes work a recreation. Get the 


genuine. Druggists and grocers. 
Stockman’s Fingers 
SamME ON Botu Hanws. 
W. E. BecknaM, a corking heavyweight of Burton, Kan., is 


in the live-stock business. He did not need to pay much atten- 
tion to the food be ate, until about two years ago an attack of 
the grip left bim partially paralyzed. His experience with food 
is well worth reading. 

‘The third and little finger on each hand became partially 
paralyzed, and my spine was affected just below the back of the 
neck. 
ago. 

“This condition continued s¢ 
kinds of baths and treatments. 
bowels, and digestive orgaus became affected and deranged. 
My liver seemed to have no more action than if I bad no liver 
at all. No food of any kind tasted right, and I run down from 
210 pounds to 160 

‘One day the groceryman asked me if I 
Grape-Nuts food. He told me that it was recommended as a 
brain and nerve food, and that it was predigested. 

‘*So I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts, and carried some 
in my pocket. Now and then, when I felt hungry, would take 
some of the food into my mouth and allow it to melt before 
The food has a delicious taste, and I began to 
In three days’ time I was very much 


This came from a severe attack of the grip two years 
I almost entirely lost the use of my hands. 

veral months, in spite of all 
In the meantime my stomach, 


bad ever tried 


swallowing. 
improve right away. 
better. 

‘I continued the use of Grape-Nuts, and continued to im 
In a few weeks longer I was strong and had 


prove steadily 
less than five 


regained the use of my hands perfectly. In 
months I was back to over 200 pounds, as you see me in the 
picture which Isend Am now fifty-one years old and never 
had better health in all my life 
examination about four months ago in a life-insurance com 


I passed a first-class medical 


any. 

‘*My recovery to good health is solely due to the use of 
Grape-Nuts food. Asa brain and nerve food there is nothing 
equal to it. You can use any part of this letter, and | hope it 
may lead some unfortunate invalid to health.” 
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Half a Century 


HREE thousand or 
more vears ago the 
Chinese showed 
marked advance in 
civilization, for at 
that time several text- 
iles were in use, such 
as wool and flax, and 
then silk, which still 
holds the title of 
‘queen of fabrics” 
then cotton, hemp, 
and some fibrous 

plants, all used to 

clothe the population 

—a sure mark of 

progress and civiliza- 


tion. But we marvel 





to-day, as we look 
back to the time of 


1700 B. C., and note the signs of a sure and 


Of Silk-making. 


excellence, and then the modern power-loom, so far in ad- 
vance in its mechanical perfection over the old hand-loom, 
can manipulate this wonderful fibre of the silk - worm, 
whose pedigree dates back more than three thousand years 

Before we pass on, let us note some of the more impor 
tant improvements in the modern power-loom. It is built 
tirm and strong; has a quick and steady action; holds the 
fine and delicate warp-ends in perfect tension ; passes the 
shuttle back and forth with no friction or injury to the 
thousands of firm silken threads, and has a steady and un 
varying stroke as it rotates from hour to hour and from 
day to day, weaving the even and perfect goods like clock- 
work 

Then the modern finishing-machine smooths them out, 
bringing back any of the lustre the silk may have lost in 
dyeing, and then the correct yard-stick—the folding-ma- 
chine—measures off the exact sixty or one hundred yards 
as the case may be, and you have the perfect piece of silk 
ready for the market. 


The delicate silk-worm that has been handed down to 





rapid development of the Chinese, to find 

them almost in the same condition now, a 
using their textiles, as then, with but little C ot 
improvement. True, other countries have ( 


invaded their territory and introduced mapy 
improvements, and among them is the fac 
tory for reeling silk from the cocoon. These 
factories, or *’ filatures,” established by the 
advanced ideas of other countries, have 
brought about a much improved product 
in silk, so that now we get, in place of a 
rough, uneven, and poor fibre, an even, 
smooth, and clean thread, which, when 
woven, produces beautiful goods 

Not only has this improvement been 


brought about in China, but in the other 





silk-raising countries. Japan saw the need 


me: 
a" the 
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of a better-reeled silk for the American 

market some twenty or twenty-five years 

ago, and soon improved to the extent of 

commanding a large share of ourtrade. France and Italy, 
being well advanced in manufacture and commerce, saw 
the necessity of a silk well reeled, and although not quite 
up to Japan or China in general excellence, yet their silk 
has been much sought after on account of its superior reel. 
In short, twenty-five years back a raw silk could hardly be 
found that could be manipulated and woven in the power- 
loom of today. This last process had to be done by hand, 
so that the rough places and coarse threads could be taken 
out, and when done with the uncertain and irregular start- 
We often 


woven by 


ing of the loom, only fair silks were produced 
hear of the beautiful silks of years gone by, “ 
hand,” but we are compelled to say, if we speak the truth, 
that that was the only way the silks of those times could 
be woven, and even then they would not compare with the 
silks of the present time. 

Now that we have considered the improvement in the 
raw silk, which is the first and very important item in per- 
fect and fine goods, let us next look at the very marked 
advance in the ‘‘ throwing plant,” where the silk is wound, 
spun, doubled, twisted, and reeled into hanks ready for the 
dye. All the machines in the modern plant have been so 
perfected that the delicate silk fibre of twenty to thirty 
thousand yards per ounce is manipulated with great rapid- 
ity and entire freedom from injury. Then we have the 
great advance in dye stuffs and improvements in the dye- 
house, so that the silk can be boiled, dyed, dried and fin- 
ished, and manipulated by machinery that has a true touch 
and can handle and not snarl, and the silk comes to the 
warper in perfect condition, and if dyed properly (é. e., 
dyed for the color only, and not to give false weight and 
hand by the many adulterations that sometimes are added) 
goes to the warper, then to the beam, and then to the mod 
ern power-loom. 

In the earlier days of the silk industry it was only the 
hand-loom that was in use. All the improvements already 
noted are absolutely essential to the latest power-loom. 
The silk must be smooth, even, and clean, such as we 
receive from Japan, China, Italy, and France. The 


throwing must be correctly done, the dyeing of modern 


MANSFIELD SILK CO.’S FACTORY, 1828. 


that are more than a thousand years old and in good 


condition, vou realize the sterling durability and quality 
of the silk fibre. That we have this beautiful material 
handed down to us by ‘‘ The Goddess of Silk Worms” 
should evoke from us thankfulness and a full appreci- 
ation of its worth, and it should be the desire of all to 
keep the ‘‘Gem of Fabrics” in all its silken purity, and 
not try to deteriorate and degrade it to the lower levels 
of other textiles that have only a small proportion of its 
worth and value. As gold is superior to all other metals, 
let silk (us she is) stand superior to all other textiles, and 
do not think to degrade by adulteration and dross, but 
keep her pure and bright, and then you have what will 
give constant joy to its wearer 

The L. D. Brown & Son Co. have always had this fact 
of pre-eminence and worth in the silk manufacture upper- 
most in their minds, and have endeavored to produce silk 
of such quality that the finished goods would prove their 
superiority to all other textiles and fabrics. They have 
been successful, and are offering to the consumer silks 
that are correct in every particular; silks that are pure, 
lustrous, flexible, and that will wear a lifetime, and at a 
fair price for the perfect goods. Be sure you get Brown's 
High Grade Silk, and then you have the correct and no 
occasion to regret, either as to price or quality. 

Not many Americans realize the progress the silk man- 
ufacturing industry has made in the past fifty years. The 
accompanying cut shows the first silk-factory in this coun- 
try, which was put in operation by the Mansfield Silk 
Company in the year 1828. The power was the undershot 
water-wheel, standing out unprotected and often unable to 
move on a cold winter’s morning. The machinery was ex- 
ceedingly crude at this date, but improvements which years 
have wrought have made wonderful changes. In the year 
1850 L. D. Brown bought this Mansfield factory, and to-day 
the prosperous firm of the L. D. Brown & Son Co. is the 
outcome of this small beginning. 

The progress of this industry cannot be better appreci- 
ated than by a visit to the complete manufacturing plant 
of the L. D. Brown & Son Co., in Middletown, Conn., 
where the firm has labored and perfected the work begun 
by the pioneer Brown, who first started the industry in this 
country. Every detail of the establishment is complete, 
even to the perfect system of lighting, which is done 


by a new method which enables the darkest 











} corner to be illuminated to such an extent 
that the eye of « needle can be seen. 

With their experience and up-to-date es- 
} tablishment, which includes all the latest and 
| best methods for the manufacture of silk, and 
a determination to produce the best that can 
be made, this firm offers to the consumer the 
silk fabrics of the day. Silk should not be 
confounded with linen, wool, or cotton, but 
held in the high esteem its worth commands, 
and when its users think for a moment to 
degrade it to the level of the above they 
grossly insult the poor worm that labors so 
hard to produce it. 


Our American women should show their 








THE L. D. BROWN & SON CO.’S FACTORIES, 1900. 


us by the extreme care and tenderness of so many genera- 
tions, and the intelligent manipulating of the silken fibre 
for so many years, are not always appre- 


ciated by the users of silk of the present 


loyalty to their country by using American 
silk, as they lose nothing in beauty of fabric, 
but show that they appreciate the labor and 
thought which some of our most ‘‘ brainy ” men have be- 


stowed for years upon the ‘*‘ queen of fabrics”? for woman. 





day. With the linen, wool, and cotton 
fabrics (the cost of which is fairly low, 
and to the manufacturer often too low) 
the demand is made for a low -priced 
silk, and these repeated demands induce 
the silk-makers to try and compete with 
these low - priced textiles. Now, as I 
have intimated, the rarity, worth, and 
intrinsic value of silk will not permit 
of comparison with other textiles, and 
for the manufacturer to even think of, 
much less try to compete with them, 
either in price or quality, is simply im- 
possible. Silk in its natural self is 


beautiful, and when prepared and woven 





and finished properly is a fabric that 











only time can efface ; and when you con- 
sider that we have silk garments now 


OLD HAND LOOM. 


MODERN POWER LOOM. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


A Soldier’s Thanksgiving. 


I was sitting down to dinner 
In a farm-house o'er the sea, 

To a turkey, brown and tender, 
And a cup of steaming tea. 

There were crullers sweating richness, 
And a row of pumpkin-pies, 

With the lightest, whitest biscuit 


That were ever set to rise. 


There my dear, old-fashioned mother, 
In her purple printed gown, 
Meekly bent her silver tresses 
As she called the blessing down ; 
She was just about to help me 
To the sugar and the cream 
When the reveille awoke me, 
And I found it all a dream 


Though to-morrow is Thanksgiving 
I am miles and miles away 
From the farm-house and the turkey, 
And the mother old and gray ; 
Clad in torn and faded khaki 
And the raggedest of hats, 
In a country where the menu 
Runs to fricassee of rats, 


It is not the least of hardships 
That a soldier has to bear 
Dreams and pleasant recollections 
Of the days of better fare. 
While the peaceful home-folks gather 
Round a board with plenty spread, 
He is lying in the trenches 
Waiting for a dose of lead. 


But, all friends and near relations 
Far among the smiling fields, 
Who are grateful for the bounty 
That a plenteous harvest yields, 
Don’t forget who guards the glory 
Of that golden land for you, 
And just spare a thought, Thanksgiving, 


To your absent boys in blue. Munna Irvina. 


The Home-going Festival. 


ONE of the happiest features of the old-time Thanks 
giving Day is going out of fashion, we fear, in the rush 
and hurry of modern life. We refer to the practice once 
so common of making the festival an occasion for family 
reunions, for bringing together again around the old 
hearthstone the scattered members of the family circle. 
Surely few things could be more conducive to that thank- 
ful spirit in keeping with the day than the joy of meeting 
the dear, familiar faces once again. 

Dark and cheerless, indeed, must be the life of that 
man whose heart is not touched with joy at the thought 
of going home. Going home! What inspiration there 
is in those words to the wanderer on land or sea, to every 
weary worker and burden-bearer, to every one away 
from home. The ocean is wide and the tempests are 
blowing, but the traveler minds them not, for he is go- 
ing home. ‘The tasks are heavy, and hands are weary 
and eyes are dim, but the night is very near; and the 
workers’ hearts are gladdened at the thought of going 
It is a pleasant sight at the closing hours of the 
‘going home.” The farmer with 


home. 
day to see the world 
his team from the fields, the clerk from his ledgers and 
accounts, the laborer from mill and grimy forge, and the 
men and girls from the shop and factory—all ,oing home. 
Even the school-boy does not linger then. And the 
faces of the hurrying throng are brighter, and there is 
a happier air over all when they are going home. 

In this manner of observing these autumn festivals 
there is a manifest advantage growing out of the cultiva- 
tion of our domestic affections and the perpetuation of 


our home tastes and feelings. It mingles religion with 
our best sympathies. He cannot be called a manly man 
who did not feel himself a weaker man from the month 
when his praying mother died and was buried, or who 
does not feel himself a stronger, braver, better man, if 
now, perhaps, the beloved old voice still lives to be his 
counsel and his inspiration. To be sure, fall business 
is apt to be heavy just about this time. But the older 
boys and girls a’ not surprised to find the clerks coming 
in the counting-room with a pleasant request for one 
day’s absence. We have no pride that gets mortified 
or abashed if they happen to find tears in our eyes at 
the moment. For quite unexpectedly, perhaps, there 
came among the business letters the other morning a 
singular little missive, asking us ourselves to be on hand 
certainly in November, for all the rest were coming home. 

“Home!” Oh, word of unspeakable meaning! and 
we fold up the paper reverently, and whisper, “ God in 
heaven bless the dear old soul! Going home? Of course, 
we are going home just as long as the mother will write 
that there is still a home to go to!” And that is the 
exact instant, as we said, when the clerks come up to 
the mahogany desk and want a day’s vacation to go 
home. They look quite sympathetic as they see our moist 
eyes ; and, sure enough, it is an opportune time for them 
to make application. We say we will see: and in our 
heart of hearts we find our opinion rising for those ex- 
cellent fellows who are decent enough to want to go home 
too, just as long as they have any; and we can manage 
it, if we try. 


Money in Lace Making. 


In all of the foremost countries of the world except 
the United States the manufacture of hand lace is en- 
couraged as a source of social good, and the ambition 


of the needlewomen engaged upon it is stimulated by the 
Amer 
ican women display sharp acumen in selecting the best 


approbation and avowed patronage of the rich. 


examples of hand-work abroad, paying high prices to 


middlemen, and, added to this, the regular duties, o 


tariff; but the ‘advisability, not to say necessity, of 
transplanting this home industry to this side of the water 
and here protecting it seems not to have occurred to 
i tlantic. Neverthe 


less, no nation needs more to provide an interesting and 


them, writes Ada Sterling in the 


quieting occupation for its working women than does 
this one. 

Here is a distinct and untrodden field for the women 
who are now devoting themselves indeterminately to the 
so-termed amelioration of the condition of their sex, es 
pecially the poor among them. Once the enterprise is 
thoughtfully entered upon, it is not to be conjectured 
that Congress will refuse admission to the qualified 
teachers whom it would be necessary to attract to Amer 
ica for a proper establishment of the industry. Let a 
coterie of earnest, moneyed women be formed in each 
large city, obligated to support the industry by purchas- 
ing and wearing the lace locally produced, and another 
five years would see this gentlest of all strictly feminine 
occupations in a thriving condition. 


Where Women Vote. 


Cotorapo’s favored women—favored by the right of 
suffrage—have just emerged from a crisis, to them as 
grave as danger to home itself. For the first time since 
the franchise privilege was extended to the fair sex in the 
Centennial State its decision at the polls has been feared 
by the men. 
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papers said the next day, the “women had the Lior 
say-so.”’ 

Every political- pa 1 Co ido ttalio rf 
women members So n tion se oppos 
ing factions met, the rivalry s keen-edged, ground b 
the characteristic gossip of the ens : The issue in 
Colorado, particularly among the women is Edward 
Oliver Wolcott, United States senat he made him 

personal matter, the liveliest issue of the campaign In 
one army Of women he was uttet ibhorred, and his fail 
ings were flashed from tongue eve pampl nd T 
livid transparency of the night rall In the o ! my 
he was idolized. He was “so lovely.” With an energy 
not usually accredited to womenfolk these mothers, wive 
and sweethearts remained on the field unt the final shell 
had burst. Mr. Wolcott was defeated, n to one 
Whether it was due to the comparative inaction of his 


admirers or to their smaller numbers is speculative 

From the most exclusive neighborhoods of Capitol Hill, 
in Denver, to the realm of vice near the river, the women 
turned out in swarms to vote. The polls opened at seven 
o'clock, at which time the laboring men could stop and 
hastily cast their ballots before reporting at those shops 
which remained open. But the women were strictly on 


deck, too. 


were driven by pompous coachmen. 


They wore their silks and diamonds, and many 
Maybe they bel eved 
the influence of aristocracy would sway the sentiment of 
the poorer class. Others were brought in carriages hired 
by campaign managers, for there were no less than eight 
hundred vehicles of all descriptions in special commission. 

The principal thing was “to get the women out.” It 
was done. Within five hours, in many precincts, more 
voters exercised their franchise than were on the registra 
tion rolls of two years before. Even one yote was pre 
cious in the hotly-waged contest. 

In the lower districts thousands of women, white and 
colored, of all faiths and upon all standards of morality, 
flocked to the polling-places. At one of these latter. two 


men were shot dead and four others seriously injured, so 
































WOMEN VOTING AT THE POLLS IN DENVER, 


Not that the Colorado woman had always been inactive 
at election times, for a polling-place without two or three 
female officials cannot be pictured in the native’s mind; 
but for weeks and weeks before Tuesday, November 6th, 
1900, she had been toiling as unceasingly and assiduously 
as the ablest campaign managers. 
cinct two or three times. 


She canvassed her pre- 
1e argued with her friends to 
support a certain ticket. 1e considered one vote worth 
a full day of pleading. She attended political rallies and 
stood before non-partisan audiences. She rode in car- 
riages in political parades. Yes, she even marched with 
a tin fog-horn and cheered in a manner believed beyond 
the capacity of female function. She belonged to the 
precinct, district, county or State club, or all of them, and 
obeyed her superiors with the most remarkable acqui- 
escence, regardless of how distasteful and utterly opposed 


Ss 
Ss 


to the gentility of womankind the work such orders might 
involve. Then, on election day, when the political pulse 
thumped like a sledge, she either remained at the polls, 
book in hand, or “ rounded up” 
her own faith. When the polls closed she was still there, 
dinnerless, supperless perhaps, drawn-featured, haggard, 


“ 


derelicts supposedly of 


leg-sore, but—zealous. If her body collapsed under the 
physical strain, her brain remained inflamed by the ex- 
citement and anxiety incident upon the fearful struggle 
for supremacy’s palm. She watched the counting of the 
ballots, even if that compelled her to stay up until mid- 
night, two, four, six, or even eight o’clock in the morning. 
And when the result became obvious she sometimes re- 
ported to the men at headquarters, where, with beaming 
or glowering countenance, the chairman greeted her. To 
the group of ward workers, sleepily discussing the fight, 
and to the army of newspaper men enveloped in cigar and 
pipe smoke, feverishly compiling belated 
briefly related the incidents of her particular locality. 
For this activity, unwonted in fact, she was feared. 
She polls about as many votes as her sterner companion. 
Ballots know no sex in Colorado. She never before 
pitched into a campaign so vigorously. Truly, as the 


returns, she 


coL.—Photograph by Clements, Denver. 


intense was the battle. The crime placed a blot on the 
city’s political history, and was quite lamented by the 
women politicians; but it only stirred them to greater 
effort to win for the cause they claimed to be the only 
just one. 

The polling-places, of necessity, were mostly in store- 
rooms, shoe-shops, or barns. Few people care to throw 
open their homes to the visitation of ward heelers, with 
their accompaniment of tobacco, profanity, hob heels, and 
clacquers. The peace of the dwelling was worth more 
to them than the ten-dollar rent. The character of the 


polls, however, cut little figure with the women. They 
would have walked five miles to any old polls. They were 
freely challenged, and of course, woman-like, retorted with 
the usual “horrid thing,” “insulting brute,” “ awful 
shame,” etc. They promptly reported their grievances, 


verbally and with, characteristic superfluity, to their 
respective women headquarters, where sat the cool, patient 
pilots of these crowded ships of suffrage. To have re- 
mained in line for half an hour, only to be ruled off, was 
almost more than they could bear 

It may appear ludicrous, but, as a matter of fact, the 
fair Denver ladies made bets among themselves on the 
Even the 


result. Women are not much on “ stiff” wagers. 


wealthy wives are “leary” of anything above ten dollars. 
But they had scores of three-dollar and five-dollar proposi- 
tions. An instance is known to the writer where one 
woman, the wife of a mining man, bet a Christmas bonnet 
with a friend By the way, she lost it, too, and paid up 
like a little man. Boxes of cigars were freely wagered. 
You see, it was a chance to get hubby a nice gift, although 
the chances are that hubby got some of the rankest weeds 
ever placed in tobacco wrappers. Women know little 
about cigars unless they are cognizant of the kind their 
husbands are used to smoking. It may be a form of 
gambling, but one of the more respectable kinds. It isn’t 
half so bad as during the racing season, when certain 
Denver women buy heavy pools on some mare with a 


pretty mane, Harry LEE WILBER. 
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A THANKSGIVING DAY’S MARCH. 


(LEAVES FROM OUR WAR CORRESPONDENT’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By H. Irving HANcocK. 


THERE is always the very essence of concentrated 
meanness in the first call to reveille Its high notes shrill 
out before daylight, generally, shattering in an instant 
the sleep of hundreds of tired men, calling them back ten 
thousand miles from the dreamland scenes of home to a 


day’s work and fate. 


It is particularly hard on this regiment, and on this 
Thanksgiving morning, for yesterday there were seventeen 
hours of marching, work, and fight. But the people at 
home, who don’t or who won't understand, are clamoring 
for the wind-up of the insurrection. <A “ kick” has tray 
eled all the way from Washington and has been passed 
on by the palace up to the fighting-line. The officers and 
men on the line know that no amount of kicking at home 
will end the insurrection any quicker than the best troops 


in the world can do it, but what’s the use of growling? 
Officers and men alike are crawling out of the little 
tents, which the soldiers carry on their backs on the 


march and which they derisively call “ pup-houses.” The 


camp is pitched in a paddy-field, behind a thick bett of 
bamboo-trees, All night iong there has been a royal fight 
for the possession of that field between men and mos 
quitoes. It is only during the last hour that there has 
been much sleep, and nearly all of the khaki-clad figures 
move stiffly, now, but there is no privileged class in the 
army superior to that first call. It is still dark, but there 
zht within a few minutes; while some of 


is a promise 0 
the men empty haversacks of hard-tack, or thrust the 
point of a sword bayonet into a tomato can and cut the 
lid off, others wander toward the trees in search of 
wood. As soon as it is light, fires will be permitted. 

*Some day I'll retire from the army,” confides Cor- 
poral Muldoon to the little knot of men squatted around 
him, as he grinds a handful of coffee in his cup with the 
butt of his bayonet. “ Whin that day comes, if I’m a 
rich man 

He is interrupted by a burst of laughter. 

“Do enlisted men in the army ever get rich?” inno- 
cently inquires the recruit, who, not knowing what to do, 
is doing nothing. He is just over from the States, came 
up on the military train yesterday, and this is the dawn 
of his first day at the front. 

*What'll you do, Muldoon?” demands another soldier, 
and the recruit’s question goes unanswered. 

‘If I'm a ri . man whin I retire from the ar-rmy,” 
replies Muldoon, “ I'm going to hire a bugler to stand out- 
side me door ivery morning befoor daylight and blow 
that blessed first call.” 

Several snorts of incredulity greet the proposition. 

‘I mean it,” contends the corporal, stubbornly, as 
he pours water from his canteen into the cup. “It'll be 
the happiness of me old age to hear the trumpet toot. 
Whin I hear it 
and say: * Blow, ye tarrier, blow! I don’t have ter get 
up!’ And I'll be asleep again within a minute,” winds 
up the corporal, drily. 

Light is coming; hundreds of little fires dot the field, 
and each man nicely balances his cup of grounds and water 
over the blazing fagots. Off in the woods to the north 


all I have to do is to turn over in me bed 


two or three shots are heard. 

“Is the fight starting?” cries the recruit, springing 
to his feet and peering eagerly northward as if he fancies 
his vision can pierce the belt of trees. 

And if it is,” demands Corporal Muldoon, severely, 
“ d’ye think ye’re to get up and rubber in that fashion?” 

“What should I do?” asks the recruit in some sur- 
prise, looking down at the corporal, who, supported on 
one elbow, is complacently watching his cup over the fire. 

“If we have a fight the day,” 
aloud, “ maybe the nagurs’ll tache ye what to do.” 

‘Why. we will have a fight to-day, won't we?” ques- 
tions the recruit. 

Ask the gin’ral,” growls the corporal. The recruit 


muses the corporal, 


has been putting questions ever since he reached the com- 
pany, and is surprised to find the men so taciturn toward 
hint. tut this is part of whipping a “ rooky ” into shape, 
and he may have to put up with a good deal of it before 
he is taken into the confidence of this careless, happy-go- 
lucky, take-life-or-death-as-it-comes outfit. The recruit 
is Muldoon’s especial charge, and the corporal has a name 
of being hard with “ kids.” 


” 


*There’s your coffee boiling over into the fire,” growls 


the corporal, severely. “It’s a pity ye can’t give some of 
your attintion to your own affairs. The gin’ral’ll handle 
all the fighting that’s going on up front.” 

One of the veterans, looking back at his own tender 
days, explains to the recruit that the Filipinos have a 
trick of prowling, Indian-fashion, close to our lines 
through the night, and the few shots were probably occa- 
sioned by the detection of one of these scouts, who had 
found himself belated close to one of our outposts. This 
regiment is the support, to-day; the other two regiments 
of the brigade are some two thousand yards closer to the 
enemy. There is the buzz of insects in the air; over in 
the bamboos birds are calling joyously. Yet the atmos- 
phere of tragical possibilities makes the recruit feel as if 
he had walked into a dark room, in which, he does not 
know how soon, a band of assassins will begin to shoot 
at him. 

Being used to this sort of thing, the regulars have com- 
menced eating their breakfasts, and the recruit follows 
suit, though he is conscious of an apprehensive fluttering 
behind his belt that somewhat interferes with appetite. 
He bolts his food, and wonders. Still nothing to mar the 


drowsy, peaceful loveliness of the morning. Can it be 


possible that the enemy have withdrawn in the night? 
So the meal, hurriedly eaten, comes to an end. Ration 

cans and cups are washed with dashes of water from can 

teens, and then the clean utensils are packed away in 


haversacks, for the regular is a tidy housewife in his way. 
Muldoon's pipe is upheaving like a volcano. There are 
other pipes, many cigars, some cigarettes, for this is the 
land of cheap tobacco One soldier, who does not smoke, 
has thrown himself out on the grass and, with sombrero 
over his eyes, is making up his arrearages of sleep. The 
recruit, puffing slowly, feels the blissful peace of the 
tropical morning stealing over him. 

*T reminds me of a fight we had one morning near 
the San Carlos reservation,” mutters Muldoon to the man 
nearest him. The recruit pricks up his ears, but Muldoon, 
lowering his voice, becomes inaudible, and the new young 
man does not feel at liberty to draw near enough to hear 
what this old warrior is relating. 

Away to the north there is a sudden ripping rattle. 
The recruit knows what it means and feels another ap- 
prehensive thrill behind his belt. 

They're at it, bad luck to thim!” growls the cor- 
poral. “ They'll spoil me smoke.” 

That's a real fight, isn’t it?” asks the recruit of the 
veteran who bas already been indulgent with him, and the 
latter nods his head. 

There are more volleys. The firing has now become 
twice as loud, for the two regiments up front are answer 
ing the enemy. An occasional bullet comes through the 
hollow trunks of the bamboo trees with a crisp, tearing 
sound, and goes whistling by. A couple land with spite- 
ful thuds in the ground near the recruit’s feet. The thing 
is getting serious, he reflects, and next notes with surprise 
that none of the other soldiers are paying any heed to the 
flying missiles. In fact, Muldoon, having finished his 
pipe, is going deliberately and noisily to sleep, with many 
an opening snore. 

For five minutes the distant racket continues, then 
A tall staff 
officer, looking grotesque on his tiny Filipino pony, comes 


stops, with a few scattering, dying-out shots. 


across the field at a canter, riding straight to the group 
of officers squatting on the ground where headquarters 
tent had stood half an hour before. Reining up, the staff 
officer says something to the colonel, as a preliminary to 
riding off again. The adjutant beckons to a trumpeter, 
seeing which some of the men stand up and begin to ad- 





couple of miles before the first halt is called. Under the 
blazing sun—though it is chill Thanksgiving at home— 
the men have been suffering. The morning is still young, 
but the humidity is already intense. What with the heat, 
the tramping, and the heavy packs they have to carry, the 
Two heat 
prostrations have already been reported, and the victims 


soldiers look like patrons of a Turkish bath. 


are being carried down the track on stretchers to the near- 
est emergency hospital. If there are Filipino guerrillas 
prowling about in the woods below, patients and hospital 
men alike are pretty sure to become martyrs to the flag. 

Seemingly a mile ahead the firing breaks out again. A 
quick peal of the bugles, and the regiment is marching 
igain. Corporal Muldoon is making depravedly profane 
remarks about the heat; the recruit notes that as the 
column moves the sound of firing gets closer, and wishes 
the corporal wouldn’t swear so. Ten minutes more, and 
there is a pretty steady patter of bullets coming down the 
track. A man is killed, and two others drop out wounded. 
This triple sight fascinates the recruit and gives him a 
little shiver as he marches by. Another man killed. This 
business begins to look very much like murder. Where 
are the enemy who are doing this fiendish mischief? 
There is a lot of racket in the dark woods to the north- 
ward, but not a single visible sign of the foe. The recruit 
thinks again of that simile of the dark room full of 
assassins. 

Down the track come the same staff officer and pony. 
By the time that he has had his say with the colonel and 
is again galloping forward, the regiment is moving at 
double-time up the track. Muldoon is making his curses 
keep time with his feet. After a little of this business 
the regiment turns at a left oblique, down from the track 
and out into a paddy-field. For some distance this course 
is kept, the men stumbling over the stubble and ridges. 
The recruit makes an inventory of the load he is carrying, 
something like this: Blanket-roll, twenty-eight pounds; 
haversack, twenty; canteen, nine; and rifle and ammuni- 
tion, thirty-five pounds. 'Total—well, all of two hundred 
and twenty! If he only dared to throw away some of his 
i »pedimenta. 

‘Now, thin, Rooky, if ye’re a good boy, it’s like ye’ll 
smell powdher within a few minutes,” grumbles Muldoon 
in his ear, and the old, nasty thrill returns to the region 
of the new young man’s belt. Battle? Why, it had 
seemed to him that they left bullets behind in quitting the 
track! There is an order given and several times re- 
peated. For the life of him Rooky cannot make out what 
it is, but finds himself moving mechanically in his place 
as the three battalions are thrown out into single line of 
skirmishers. Again they are on the left oblique, and trot- 
ting, panting, perspiring in the frightful heat and humid- 
ity until it seems impossible that the regiment can go a 
hundred yards farther at that speed. Like a flash comes 
the abrupt double order: 
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THANKSGIVING ON THE FIRING-LINE IN LUZON.—‘‘ D’YE WANT INSTHRUCTION IN HOW TO USE YURE PIECE,” 
ROARS CORPORAL MULDOON, ‘‘OR IS IT A COLD-FOOT YE ARE!” 


just blanket rolls, haversacks, canteens, and cartridge- 
belts. 

“ We're going to move, now?” says the recruit, with a 
rising inflection. 

“ Now, how the divil do I know?” grumbles the cor- 
poral. “If ye’d ask fewer questions, Rooky, ye’d have the 
more breath for the work that’s before you the day.” 

The sharp notes of the bugle put an end to any possible 
doubt. There is a hurried forming of long lines of men, 
a ringing counting of fours, a sharp order repeated to 
each company, and the regiment, in column of fours, is 
marching, thirteen hundred strong, across the paddy-field 
to the railroad track. The day’s work has begun in 
earnest. Coming out upon the track and heading to 
northward the line dwindles to column of twos, with 
hospital men and officers’ Chinese servants straggling 
along on either side of the line. There is a march of a 


“Halt! Lie down!” 

Now, heaven bless some officer who had eyes sharp 
enough to detect what they were running into, for just a 
twinkling after the men drop like ten-pins there is a vol- 
‘ano of fire ahead, almost in their faces, a rattling burst 
of musketry, a swish of bullets, and a tumultuous chorus 
of “vivas!” The regiment has found and engaged the 
flankers who were annoying the brigade. 

With ready, rhythmic precision the orders, “ Load, aim, 
fire!” are given, and the regiment answers the enemy. 
Rooky, hugging the earth close, feels certain that some of 
the bullets throwing up dirt around him will find and hurt 
him, and wishes he knew what to do. 

“Now, thin, what the divil ails ye?” roars Corporal 
Muldoon, creeping close to him. “ D’ye want insthruc- 
tion in how to use yure piece, or is it a cold-foot ye are?” 

This sharp taunt is the kindest talk for poor Rooky at 
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this critical point in the fight. Turning more red, if that 
is possible to his hot, flushed face, he mechanically fingers 
his belt and draws forth a cartridge. 

“Throw back yure bolt and jam the carthridge in the 
breech,” orders Muldoon. “If ye don’t know where the 
inimy are, watch where I point me gun, and ye’'ll find 
out ! - 

After that prompting the recruit doesn’t miss a volley. 
In fact, he soon becomes possessed of a frenzy, and tries 
to fire as fast as he can, requiring the corporal’s cool ad 
monition : 


“It’s better ye’re doing, but don’t fire faster than ye'’re 


towld. Remimber, ye’ve no conthract to waste guv’mint 
ammynition.” 

More orders, a wild cheer, and the men are up and 
running as fast as they can, Rooky among them, at the 
enemy. ‘Twice they halt and fire, then onward, running 
over a shallow trench in which the number of ejected 
Mauser shells show the late position of the enemy. 
Through the woods they catch sight of fleeing Filipinos 
and fire after them. ‘There are half a score of dead Fili 
pinos in the trench, a score of wounded ones. It gives 
the recruit another cold shiver when he finds himself 
staring at the enemy’s dead. With an effort he shakes 
off the feeling and presses on with the company until a 
halt is ordered. 

*Ye’re going to do—you’ll make a soldier, I’m think- 
ing,” says Corporal Muldoon, gruffly, but in a way to 
make the recruit flush with pleasure. He has been under 
fire now, knows he can stand it, and feels like a seasoned 
campaigner. lle is a man at last! 

There is more halting, during which the news flashes 
up and down the ranks, by soldiers’ telegraphy, that the 
regiment has just lost four in killed and a dozen or so 
wounded. Rooky hears the news with an indifference 
that surprises him. Where do the orders come from? 
All he knows is that in response to some mysterious sum 
mons the regiment is marching under the trees in a right 
oblique, and so comes back again out upon the railroad 
track. Ilow insufferably hot it is here! Canteens go up 
to mouths as the sore-footed fellows tramp along, but the 
water is nearly as hot as the stifling air. Can it be that 
men stand day after day of this and live? Rooky begins 
to feel sure that he would rather be back under the trees 
fighting than marching in this awful heat and glare. 

There is a five minutes’ halt. With the exception of 
that the march continues until noon, always along the 
railway track, over the ties and sand and cinders, with 
never even a frown of shade from the sun that is worse 
than a division of the enemy. When the halt does come, 
three more men are ordered back, unfitted for duty by 
heat prostration. It is the hour for dinner, but the 
fagged men eat their rations cold—pitiful parody of a 
Thanksgiving dinner !—because a fire requires exertion. 
Some ragged volleys are heard ahead, out of sight, where 
the advance is working. Poor devils—they will have no 
dinner! This regiment in support wonders whether it 
will be ordered forward. While waiting, the men make 
the most of the shade that is to be found where they have 
squatted, just off the track. 

They are not called for. The volleying ahead dies out, 
and the men nod their heads while saying that the Fili- 
pino is pursuing sprinting tactics to-day. A full hour's 
halt is allowed before the regiment resumes its march. 
Before the middle of the afternoon the boys are moving 
more slowly, with a suggestion of pain; only the infantry- 
man knows truly whet sore feet are! There are muttered 
curses for that evil staff officer when, about four o'clock, 
he is seen coming down the track again on another pony, 
he having worn the first animal out. The regiment de- 
bouches into a field at right of the track. Halt! There 
are suppressed cheers when the order is given to pitch the 
“ pup-houses.” This, so it seems, is all for to-day. 
Thanksgiving, then, after all, is to be a day of some com- 
fort for these men who march their feet off, carry loads 
like patient camels, face death a hundred times a day, and 
ever bear the flag on—all for love of country and fifteen 
dollars a month! 

Near by flows a river. When camp has been pitched, 
steady streams of men flow toward the river. Experience 
teaches soldiers that a bath is a sovereign remedy for ach- 
ing bones and blistered feet. Supper is next, for fires 
must be out by dark. The guard for the night is being 
told off. Rooky is on the list. There is no formal guard- 
mount, but Rooky finds that he is down for the third 
relief. This means that he may have a little sleep before 
working more. On his way to the brief rest he is stopped 
by the voice of Corporal Muldoon, who, reading a many- 
weeks-old paper from the States, is asking the soldiers 
squatting around him: 

* Byes, is the female s’ciety very abundant out this 
way?” 

Two or three puzzled “ noes” answer the query. 

“Can anny av yez lind me a pack av car-rds?”’ 

No offer is made. 

“T’ll give anny man a meejo peso for a shmall drink ay 
whiskey.” 

There are no takers. 

“ Yet I see, be the paper,” pursues Corporal Muldoon, 
glancing around him at the small assemblage, “ that wan 
av thim liars that’s gone back to the States says were 
‘an army of forty-five thousand rakes, drunkards, and 
gamblers.’ Now, d’ye know, I thought we wuz holding 
down a hard wor-rking job that thousands av people back 
in the States are afraid to tackle!” 

“ What's that Chinaman up to?” whispers the recruit 
to the veteran, nodding in the direction of Captain Way- 
land’s Mongolian body servant, who, plainly concealing 
something up his sleeve, is sneaking past the camp to the 
fringe of woods. 

“Let him go,” mutters the veteran who is good to the 
recruit. “The Chino feels he’s due for a pull at the pipe, 
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He’s sneaking off with his dope kit where nobody can see 
him smoke. It’s a way the yellow heathen have.” 

This explanation ought to be satisfactory, but Rooky, 
controlled by curiosity mixed with Suspicion, follows the 
Chino into the woods. It is not difficult to follow with 
out being caught, for Rooky was half woodsman back in 
the States. Despite the darkness he follows, keeping the 
Chino in sight. Two hundred yards from camp the spy 
sees an armed Filipino step out from behind a _ tree 
Chino hands him something, and the Filipino turns to go 


away. There is something wrong here! Swift as thought, 
Rooky raises his rifle and fires. The Filipino falls and 
does not move. Chino starts to run, but Rooky, rushing 
at him, and slipping a cartridge into his rifle, calls, 
sternly : 

“ Halt, or, by the Eternal, I won't tell you again!” 

With a despairing how] the Mongol halts. 
a minute before the corporal of the guard is on the spot. 


It is hardly 


After him cemes the junior officer of the guard Rooky 
detaches a sealed envelope from the dead Malay’s hand, 
passes it to the officer, salutes, and gives a taciturn ac 
count of the matter. 

“Communications in cipher!” ejaculates the officer, 
breaking into the envelope and scanning the papers by 
the light of a match cautiously shielded by the corporal 
of the guard. “ Private Morgan, you’ might have run 
into a bunch of the enemy out here. I shall commend you 
for perception, quickness, and bravery. Corporal, take 
that Chino back and turn him over to the guard. Kill 
him if he tries to escape!” 

After that, Rooky gets a little sleep in his blanket. 
From ten to twelve he stands out in the woods on a lonely 
post where the corporal of the guard has left him. He 
listens anxiously at every sound, scans every moving 
shadow of the night with palpitating heart. Relieved at 
last, he returns to his blanket, swats a few mosquitoes, 
and falls asleep to dream that he is working at his old 
position, spending the cool of the evening on the green 
lawn in front of the cottage that used to be home. It 
is heaven while it lasts! Then the dream changes. He 
sits down at a bountifully laden table, of which a gold- 
brown turkey is gustatory king. Father and mother, 
stout, middle-aged, and happy, look lovingly into his eyes. 
Those two sweet-faced, pure American girls, one nineteen 
and the other seventeen, are his sisters. DPitying Heaven! 
Ilow happy Rooky is in that second of deceptive bliss! 

What’s that noise? First call to reveille—daylight 
coming! It ig the morning after Thanksgiving. 


Henry Villard and Marcus Daly. 


FOLLOWING close upon the death of Collis P. Hunting- 
ton comes the passing away of another great figure in the 
railway and financial world. The career of Henry 
Villard, who died at his summer home at Dobbs Ferry. 
N. Y., on November 12th, was essentially different in 
most of its features from that of Mr. Huntington, but 
the two men were intimately related during the latter 
part of their lives to the development of railway and 
steamship facilities on the Pacific coast and all through 
the West. Villard’s connection with such affairs was 
much briefer than Huntington's, and his business energies 
took a much wider range. He began life as a newspaper 
reporter and later achieved a brilliant reputation as a 
correspondent, serving several leading American journals 
in this capacity during the Civil War and afterward. 

In 1875 Mr. Villard entered upon a new field of activ- 
ity by becoming president of a company which took over 
the property of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany and the Oregon Steamship Company. From this 
time forward his rise in the financial world was rapid 
and successful. He became the receiver of several rail- 
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HENRY VILLARD. 


way corporations and was made a president of others. 
His finest stroke of management was that which enabled 
him, in September, 1881, to obtain recognition on the 
board of directors of the Northern Pacifie road, and a 
little later to be chosen as president of that company. 
The completion of the Northern Pacific was at once vig- 


ovo 


orously entered on, and achieved in the summer of 1883, 
in the presence of a large number of invited guests, Ger- 
man, English, and American 


In his later years Mr. Villard became deeply interested 
in the manufacture of electrical appliances and was one 
of the first to encourage Mr. Edison in his experiments 
in that line. Generosity on a munificent scale was char- 
acteristic of Mr. Villard, and many educational and char- 
itable institutions at home and abroad benefited by his 
donations Physically he was of commanding stature, 
with a large head and finely cut features Ilis manners 
were unaffected, his friendships strong. his memory re 
tentive, his con ersation interesting, His style of writing 


lucid and temperate. 


The death of Marcus Daly took place at the Hotel 
Netherland, ir 
ber 12th. Mr. Daly had been seriously ill for many days, 


New York City, on the morning of Novem 


and no hopes were entertained of his recovery. He was 
sixty years of age. 

forn in Ireland, Marcus Daly was a lad when he came 
to the United States. Although he was everywhere known 


as a Western man, his early experiences were those that 
made him familiar with the scenes that New York City 
afforded forty odd years ago When he was fourteen 
years of age he worked on the Brooklyn docks. What 
little he was able to save assisted him in his ambition to 
reach the Pacifie coast, and he was an arrival at San 
Francisco some years before he had reached a voter's age. 
At first Mr. Daly was engaged in other pursuits than 
mining, taking up such occupations as presented them- 
selves, and finding himself Occupied with every variety 
of work at different places in California. Practically, 





MARCUS DALY. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 


his mining experience began in Nevada, whither he drifted 
among the first of those who were attracted to that field 
by stories of fabulous discoveries. Ilowever, Mr. Daly’s 
mining adventures amounted to nothing of account until 
he came to Montana in the early ‘seventies. At Butte, 
Mont., he was at first the manager of the then famous 
Alice mine, a silver property. His attention was at- 
tracted to the Anaconda mine, then a mere prospect hole, 
and supposed at the time to be a silver property. After 
long preliminaries Mr. Daly purchased the property, his 
associates in the purchase being the late Lloyd Tevis, J. 
B. Haggin, and George Hearst. Each of these owners 
was in for one-quarter of the property. The price paid 
was $30,000, which was deemed at the time a very high 
figure for the prospect. 

From that beginning Mr. Daly developed the splendid 
properties which until recently were known as the plant 
of the Anaconda Mining Company. tefore the original 
prospecting had advanced very far, the Anaconda was 
found to be a copper property. Out of it has been devel- 
oped the largest copper-producing plant in the world, the 
amount of ore treated at the smelters of the company ex- 
ceeding 4,000 tons, or 8,000,000 pounds, daily. This vast 
property with others has lately become a part of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company, of which Mr. Daly was 
president and manager. 

Mr. Daly had an inborn fondness for thoroughbred 
horses. Some of these have won laurels on the Eastern 
tracks, and his breeding farm at his famous Bitter Root 
Ranch was one of the most successful establishments of 
its kind in the United States. 


A Hint for a New Year’s Gift. 


LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY stands without a rival 
as a pictorial newspaper. Each week it lays before the 
people the view as well as views of current events. The 
work of this journal in China cannot be too highly com- 
mended. We have been anxious to know the facts, and 
there is nothing more truthful than the camera, and the 
reproductions of these photographs in LEsLIr’s, together 
with panoramic views of all the rest of the world, make 
the paper almost indispensable to those who would keep 
up with the world. In the selection of periodicals for the 
new year let no one neglect LESLIE’S WEEKLY.—Uni- 
versgliat Leader, November 10th, 
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A 1IGHLY portant step towar 

Developments f e Chines 
in , ty has been tal e agres 
“ha f tl s in Peking 

China. 
h w ‘ 
. on ( ‘ nal trea 

" f peace include th 
| 0 ‘ el ] s ma 
2 I _ ne r nu , t i 1) tion ) 
the Tsung Y: é ent ¢ ndemnities to states 
l a I s p th oO t importation ol 
arms and wal iaterial, and the establishment of a pet 
manent legation g d These demands will be subject, 
of course, to the app il of the governments represented 
bv the envovs before the are presented to China This 
means a long «de The conditions generally seem to be 
reasonable ough China may not take that view of the 
matte The greatest difficulty will probably be expe 
rienced in compelling her to carry out the sentence of 
death upon the princes, for among the latter is Tuan, 
the father of the heir-apparent to the Chinese throne. It isan 
established fact, however, that he was a leader in the 
attack upon the legations, at Peking, and deserves death if 
inv one does In the meanwhile new complications are 
arising which n prolong negotiations indefinitely and 


possibly put an rely new phase upon the whole situa 


tion China is greatly irritated over the execution of sev 


eral Chinese officials at Pao-ting-fu and elsewhere by 
the Germans and Br 
Nothing of this sort 


tended, while the peace 


itish, and Russia is angry also. 


should have been done, it is con 


negotiations are in 


pre yzress. 


Russia is conducting herself in other directions in a 


manner not conducive to harmony. At her instigation, 


is believed, several of the minor Powers of Europe, 


Holland, 


a hand in the proceedings at 


as it 


including Belgium, Denmark, and have 


taken 


of these 


Spain, 
although none 
stake in 
them at least are intensely anti British, 


Peking, 


nations has any important interests at 


China. As two of 


their appearance on the scene is construed as a move of 
Russia to secure support for her claims. 
A STRIKING commentary on the 


Lord Roberts = disposition and tendencies of the Lon 
and the Home- don populace at the 
. . furnished in the message sent up from 

S. 
ns Troop South Africa by Lord 
that he hoped the English people would not make 


present time is 
Roberts to the 
effect 
the return of another consignment of troops the occasion 
for a riotous and drunken debauch. He expressed the wish, 
furthermore, that 
tobacco, if anything, 


the soldiers themselves would be given 
and not strong drink to help out in 
the popular rejoicing over their return. Lord Roberts had 


justification enough for these requests in view of the wild 


and disgraceful scenes in London which attended the 
home-coming of the city volunteers, a few weeks ago. 
The government has so far recognized the danger of a 


recurrence of those scenes as to order that the next body 
shall London at 
another route 


Aldershot. It 


of troops returning not march through 
all, 
place to the camp at 
that Lord Roberts’s recommendation about 
out a singular indorsement The Lancet, 


great medical journal, which declares that tobacco, used 


but go direct by from their landing- 
is worth adding here 
tobacco calls 
from England's 
with due moderation, is second only in value to food itself 


in the case of men enduring long labor on short rations. 


No one conversant with the state 


The French 
Welcome to 
President 
Kruger. 


of public feeling in France ought to 
the 
the French people 


be surprised at tumultuous wel- 


come accorded by 
Kriiger. It is not be- 


lievable that the French, with all their fastidiousness in 


to ex-President 


dress and manners, with all their natural grace and vivac- 
ity, could see much to admire in the personality of the 
ponderous, phlegmatic, and old-fashioned Oom Paul. In 


his individual traits and general “ make-up” no one 
could be farther away from the ideal French hero. Nev- 


ertheless France has literally thrown her arms around 


Mr. 


Kriiger and made him for the time being a popular 


idol. The real motive for all this would be obvious 
enough even if- the French had taken pains to conceal it. 
It is not that they love Kriiger more, but England less. 


Such a rare opportunity to give vent to anti-English feel- 
Many moderate and sober- 
French jour- 


ing could not be passed over. 
minded Frenchmen the 
nals advised against the Kriiger demonstrations, and some 
tried to explain them away as a Nationalist mancuvre 
directed the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, but the 
people would have their way. And the real meaning of it 
all was too plain to be misunderstood by any one, much 
the English, upon whose enemy so much lauda- 
The affair will probably not result in 
anything serious—not at It will simply make 
the England and France a little wider 
than it was before, and hasten somewhat, perhaps, the 


and better class of 


against 


less by 
tion was poured. 
present. 
breach between 
final day of reckoning. 

Dr. KANN, who has just arrived 
in Scotland from the far north, brings 
not only the welcome assurance of the 
safety and success of the Peary re- 
lief party, of which he was a member, 
but of the Peary expedition itself, concerning which some 
distressing doubts have existed. It was a year ago that 
Dr. Kann, together with two companions, Messrs. Stein 
and Warmbath, set out from Brooklyn in the Diana to 


Arctic Expedi- 
tions Present 
and to Come. 


TOPICS 
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LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 


HOUR. 


OF THE 


carry stores and mail to Peary. They were put ashore 
near Cape Sabine and remained in that region several 
s for the purpose of obtaining fresh information 
regarding the boundaries, size, topography, and natural 
. ‘ Kilesmere Land, hitherto little-known region 

‘ est side of Smith Sound Dr. Robert Stein was 

it the head of this expedition, and the full results of it 
vill not be known until he returns. He is now at Cape 
York, awaiting transportation to the United States It 
is worthy of note, in this connection, that the summer of 


101l will witness the entry of no less than three expedi 


tions into the Arctic zone, and the goal of each will be the 
North Pole. One will start from some European port 
and will be led by two men already famous in polar voyag 
ing, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the brave Norwegian, and the 


These 
respective govern 
they need it. Another 
York and will be led by 
backed, it 
The third 
the pole will hail from Canada and will 


Duke of the 


Abruzzi, the no less intrepid Italian. 
promised the support of their 


ments and a million in money if 
expedition will set out from New 
Mr. Evelyn B. 


with 


is said, 
party to 


Baldwin, who will be 


practically unlimited capital. 


go in search of 
old-time 
the kind 
to go out under purely Canadian auspices, and it will lack 
that Canadian capital 
can supply. If with all these parties, led by such men 
and with the North Pole is not 
brought within the range of things seen and known early 


Captain Bernier, an 


the 


be under the command of 


navigator. This will be first enterprise of 


nothing in the way of resources 


equipment promised, the 


in the twentieth century it will be a marvel indeed. 


Empress Frederick of Germany 
AND THE MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY. 


THE recent illness of the Dowager Empress Frederick 
William I1., which 


one time to have a fatal termination, awakened sorrowful 


of Germany, mother of threatened at 


apprehensions not only in the numerous royal families in 
Kurope with whom the Empress is connected by marriage, 
but 
Germany 


and 
many 
It was as Victoria, Princess Royal 
1858, the bride of the 
Germany. Their marriage 
Six children were born 


with multitudes of common people in England 


who have learned to revere her for her 


and 
of England, 
Crown 


graces virtues, 
that became, in 
Frederick of 


was in every sense a happy one. 


she 
Prince 
sons and 


two four daughters, all of whom are 


still living and all married. 


to them, 
The eldest son is the present 
Emperor of Germany, and the youngest child, the Princess Mar- 
garet, is now wife of Prince Frederick of Hesse. 
grandchildren 
William II. 
The 


Eighteen 
are also living, seven of them children of 


reign of Victoria as Empress of Germany was 


Empress has lived since the death of 
figures 
Greece, 
man 
Princess of 


and 


as that 


as by 


lished orphanages, 


graph, 


master of the horse at 





during the recent illness of his mother. Our illustration 
shows a family group taken on the paiace grounds at 
Friedrichshof last summer. It is at this palace that the 


her husband. 


The 
The Crown Princess of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, the Ger 
Frederick, the Hereditary 
Prince IHlenry ol 


Llesse. 


from left to right are 
Princess Adolph ol 
Kmperor, the Em 
Meiningen, 
Frederick Charles of 


pt ess 
Saxe Prussia, 


Princess 


The Romance of the Maharajah. 


AN unusual degree of romantic interest attaches to the 
life and career of the Maharajah of Patiala, who died at 
Simla, India, on November Sth Ile was a man of quit 
different type from the average Indian ruler, especially 


Mr. Rudyard 
educated at 


personage appears in the pages of 


The Maharajah 


England, and was 


Kipling. was Cambridge, 


a gentleman by natural instinct as well 


breeding. He brought back from England many 


new and progressive ideas concerning society and govern 


ment which he at once proceeded to act his own 


kingdom. He 


upon in 
endowed free hospitals for women, estab 
drilled troops, and introduced the tele 
other modern 


the and 


rich 


telephone, improvements. 


Ile was and he used his wealth generally for wise 


and beneficent purposes, and not for barbaric display, as 
the custom is with Eastern satraps. 


But the Maharajah was not only a just and enlightened 
ruler. He the 
fearless rider, a deadly 
sinjhi at cricket, and 
billiard-players of the day. 
William Lord 


people. Ile was passionately fond of horses, and imported 


became best polo-player in India, was a 


shot, was second only to Ranjit 
the 


Ile was a close friend of Lord 


was one of finest amateur 


Beresford, Roberts, and other well-known 


a splendid stud and an Irish expert, named Bryan, to be 


Patiala. 


With Bryan went his daughter, and the prince fell 
desperately in love with her, proposed, and was accepted. 
The Sikhs murmured and threatened revolt, and the im- 


perial government, dreading trouble, endeavored to break 


off the match. But both Great Britain and the Maha- 
rajah’s own subjects were outwitted and eventually ap- 
peased, the bride embracing the Sikh faith. Her reign 
was short. Accompanying her husband during a cam- 
paign in the icy Himalayas, she died from pneumonia. 


At the head of his silent army the prince brought back 
the body of his beloved hundreds of miles to Patiala, 
where the body was cremated amid all the weird Sikh 


rites, which, at his own death, were accorded to himself. 


The prince was never himself again after the taking away 
of his beautiful wife, and it was not long before he fol- 


lowed after. 


The Man Who Punished Tolstot. 


M. POBYENOTOSTSEFF, the 
brought 


tussian ecclesiastic who has 


unenviable notoriety upon himself by his ex 


communication of Tolstoi, is said not to be so much of 


He is 


a Torquemada as some have declared him to be. 
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THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF GERMANY AND HER CHILDREN.—From the London Sphere. 


brief and sad. The Emperor Frederick III. entered upon 
his royal inheritance under the shadow of a painful and 
deadly malady which terminated his career in 1888, only 
a few months after he ascended the throne. the 
accession of William to the rulership of Germany, rumor 
has had it many times that there had been violent dis- 
agreements between the mother and son on matters of 
state policy, especially in the retirement of Bismarck, the 
old and trusted counselor of William I. and Frederick, but 
no facts have ever been made public to justify these asser- 
tions. On the contrary, the present Emperor has always 
been, so far as the world knows, a loving and dutiful son. 
No one could have shown more tender solicitude than he 


Since 


simply a great man with a wrong theory; as conscien- 
tious as Tolstoi, but looking at the world through a 
telescope turned the wrong way. Looking on western 
Europe, he pronounces it bad, and he is determined that 
Russia shall escape the pernicious liberalism which he 
believes has been the curse of other nations. Yet he 
knows England and Europe well, and talks familiarly of 
John Morley, of John Stuart Mill, of Darwin, of Emer- 
son, and of Froude. An open Emerson is always on his 
table. He receives European friends at his house on 


Sunday night, sitting up till midnight talking of men 
and things, and never a year passes which does not find 
retreat’ with the monastic brotherhood. 


“ 


him in 
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A KLONDIKE THANKSGIVING. 


Pete 
uped and crackled before the tent, ‘‘ do you 


‘ Boys,’ oss the fire that 


asked Cashman, looking a¢ 


know what day 


to-morrow is? Thanksgiving! Lord, how I wish I was out of 
the Klondike 
ountry 


T’anksgivan ? What 


Think of a Thanksgiving up here in this frozen 


day it is ?’ asked Jansen, the Swede 


0k, 
‘Did ye never hear of it ?’ demanded Pete, in a voice of 
utter scorn. ‘‘ That’s what comes of being a Swede. Why, 


lown in the States—God bless ’em !—’tis the day when every 
All the folks do on that day is eat.” 


the Swedes 


has a turkey. 
‘ Fat 


body 
‘’ asked another of rousing and raising 
himself on his elbow preparatory to absorbing moretinforma 
tion. ‘* Eat ?”’ 

‘* That’s they do,” “ra 
to be with the folks to-morrow, instead of being up here with 
Sorry the 


what declared Pete, warmly. like 


nothing but wind and snow my stomach. 
day I left home! 

Pete, 
been a happy shoemaker in Lynn, Mass. 
the Klondike fever. 


stages, he eventually did some prospecting 


water on 


had 
One day he caught 


otherwise known as the ‘‘ Glacier Guide,” once 
Journeying up into the frozen north by 
He tramped about 
so much that, after a while, he came to know every inch of the 
country, and turned to guiding. 


the guide of Captain Abercrombie, of the United States Army, 


It so happened that he became 


who headed an expedition through the Copper River country 
for the purpose of surveying a route for an American railway, 
and also with a view to cutting a military trail. There were a 
rood many details of that expedition which I do not need to 
relate here. It will suffice to say that Captain Abercrombie’s 
crowd had gone onward, leaving Pete and the four Swedes to 
recover some pack-animals that had been temporarily aban 
doned at the crossing of one of the worst rapids of the Copper 
iver. 

It was on the day before Thanksgiving that I had met Pete 
and his party. They were encamped in a tent at Taral, in 
Wood’s Cafion on the Copper River. Winter had come down 
in earnest. There was a heavy pack of ice at the bar in the 
Nothing but the eighteen-mile current of the 
All of 


that day Pete and his helpers had spent in rounding up and 


bend of the river. 
stream prevented it from being frozen four feet thick. 
corraling a few government animals. Provisions had dwindled 
the weather was far and away below zero. Near 
After the day’s 
work was finished Pete had visited the Siwashes and had offered 
Though the 
Indians were friendly enough, they had no food that they dared 
sell. 


to a cipher ; 
by there was a camp of Stick Siwash Indians. 


them good prices for dried salmon, flour, and tea. 


Pete and his outfit supped on their last morsels of dried 


salmon, so hard that the chewing of it ground their teeth short 


er, and had finished up with tea brewed from the last leaves in 
their stock. Yet they 
because I had a fair supply of 
The 
problem. 


had welcomed me to their tent, perhaps 


tobacco. It was Camp Starva 


tion. source of the next day’s meal was a perplexing 


about T’anksgivan,” sug 


Pete 


** Aye tank Aye want to know mo 


gested one of the Swedes lhereupon launched 


vivid description of the delights of the 


into a 

New 
We were grouped around the roaring camp-fire just 
outside the door of the tent. 


day as known in 
England. 
\ part of the time we lay or sat 
often time in walking, 
The bitter cold of the Klondike at 
fhanksgiving time is appalling. 
Pete. 


on the ground, yet more spent our 
stamping around the fire. 
Every one shivered except 
He seemed to warm up as he pictured the gustatory sati 
ety of a New England Thanksgiving. It was too harrowing for 
hungry men to hear. These listeners endured it as long as they 
could, but at last Jansen leaped forward, shook his fist in Pete’s 
face, and roared : 

“Tf you doan’ stop talk, Aye tank Aye mak’ soup of your 


face 


‘*T was only dreamin’,” sighed Pete, drawing back. ‘ There’ll 
be no tur key here, no sweet potatoes, no ple— 
A warning bellow four throats 


from brought the little 


Irishman to his senses. He lit his pipe, sat down on a box, and 
smoked hard. His musing air showed that he was thinking of 
At last it came out 

said Pete, slowly, between” whiffs from his pipe, 
‘*d’ye think Id tell ye about things for the appetite unless I 


could do right by ye ? 


something 
™™ Boy s.” 


and we'll 
I haven't 
In the stores in the tent is one bag that holds beans 


To-morrow is Thanksgiving, 
have the dinner 
told ye. 
enough to fill every one of us with all the eating he can hold.” 

‘*Then I cook ’em to-night 
ing from the ground, where he had lain for a minute or two. 

* oe, Pete, in a tone that ought to 
vincing. 

‘“*We all hungry,” declared Jansen, hoarsely. 
time to eat.” 


a grand one. There’s something 


now!” proposed Jansen, spring 


said have been con 


** This is the 


‘* Ye’ll not do it,” asserted Pete, sweetly but firmly. He was 
known, paradoxical though it may seem, as the best-natured 
fellow who ever stood ready to shoot a kicker. Cashman was 
believed to go armed, and this fact, coupled with his reputa 
tion, stayed the bungry ones from a raid on the sack of beans. 

‘* Ye’ll wait,” announced Pete, in a tone that barred protest. 
Ye'll 


temember, 


‘* And ye’ll not have the beans in the morning, either. 
wait until high noon for them. Don’t kick, boys. 


I’m as hungry as the rest of ye, but 'm American enough to be 
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Photograph, Copyright 1900, by C. F. Ray, Asheville, N. C, 


De Bird o’ 


‘Possum meat am mighty sweet; ‘taters eho’ am fine ; 
Punkin-pies am better dan de melon on de vine. 
Pork-chops, fat an’ greasy, allers hits dis nigger right, 

An’ sausarges am temptin’ an a very pleasin’ sight. 
Mincemeat-pies am glorious, an’ so am apple-tart, 

An’ gib a nigger checken ef yo’ want to tech he heart. 

But dar am one t’ing beats dem all—de tukkey fat an’ nice— 
De big Thanksgivin’ tukkey am de bird o’ Paradise. 


Rack-coon in de black-gum swamp, wink he eye at me; 
Squirrel he look sassy climbin’ up de hick'ry-tree. 

Rabbit in ¢e briar-patch, he shake he bushy tail ; 
Roastin’-shoats in de white folks’ pen am mighty peart an’ hale. 
All dem critters sho’ am good, temptin’, an’ sublime, 

But den a nigger’s appetite am changin’ all de time 

An’ roun’ about Thanksgivin’ dey don’t cut no sign o’ ice, 
‘Cause tukkey am de critter f'um de lan’ o’ Paradise. 


Paradise. 


Hear de ginny cacklin’; hear de rooster crow: 
Hear de hen a-scratchin’ fer de worrum in de snow 
Hear de ole gray gander squall 
An’ hear de ole miscovy duck, a-quackin’, quack, quack, quack ! 
Dey kin make a lot 0° fuss, an’ 
But somehow dey music don’t persess de happy charm 
For dar am music sweeter den de soun’ ob crappin’-dice ; 
De sweet, enticin’ gobble of de bird o° Paradise 


de goose am squallin’ back 


raise a big alarm ; 


Come, you rusty niggers, now, an’ cast aside de hoe ; 

Fetch de tam’orine an’ bring de fiddle an’ de 

Rig up in yo’ Sunday-clothes, an’ 

An’ don't fergit to shine yo" boots an’ 

Hear de big plantation-bell a-ringin’ loud an’ sweet ; 

See de white folks goin’ in de dinin’-room to eat 

Hurry up, you niggers, ‘cause I's hongry fer a slice, 

An’ longin’ fer to rassel wid de bird o’ Paradise 
LaWREeNce Porcher HEXT. 


bow 
wear yo’ beaver hats, 


tie yo’ white cravats. 
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bound that we'll keep the spirit of the day by having our best 


things for dinner on Thanksgiving 


here were no murmurings after that. We sat around the 
fire until t 


late, smoking until my stock of tobacco seemed on the 
polntof extinction. Nor did we rous ry early in the morning 
No one wanted to awake hungry and realize that that condition 
must last until mid-day We got as much as possible unde 
blankets and furs, lying close together, that we might be Ip t 


warm each other I 
some wood 


village With 


salmon and a couple of 


ward eight lock I aroused, went out 


side, threw on the fire, and then struck out for the 
cketful of 


Thus fortified 


Siwash 


dried 


i gold-pie I purchase la px 
handful f tea 
I awoke the 


boys My small stock, though hailed with delight 
proved almost worse than no breakfast Ten minutes after 
eating we felt hungrier than ever It was ten clock when 
Pete brought out the beans. For an hour before that Jansen 
had begun filling a pot over the fire with snow He had the 


water at a boil when the first bean appeared as Pete tilted the 


sack over the pot 


They'll cook till noon declared Pete Not a minute be 
fore will ye touch the stuff. No half-cooked grul I camp 
on Thanksgiving.” 

So my pouch came again into play. It makes my eyes wet 


now to think of those poor fellows, smoking to delay their ap 
notching their belts What a delicate 
We hung over the pot, sniffing the odors 
the 
about the out 

threats 
hour ly intoxicated 
with anticipatory relish of our*great Thanksgiving dinner—th« 


petites, and tighter 


steam was in the air ! 
that That scent traveled, for it was not long ere 
Stick Siwashes appeared and hung bashfully 
skirts of the We scared 


So an went by. We 


arose. 


camp. them away by and 


gestures. vere fal 
most appreciated one on record 
** Lad,” 


away.” 


whispered Pete in my ear, ‘‘ go chase that Siwash 
He pointed to a head showing between two trees that grew 
close together, less than an eighth of a mile away 


‘Siwash ¢’ I repeated. ‘‘Go’way, Pete That's a mule 


‘*Glory be! so ’tis,” assented the littl 
stare. The 


around one of the trees and came slow] 


Irishman, after a 


longer mule, who was to leeward of us, stepped 
y towardus. He walked 
groggily, nor did it take us long to discover that the poor brute 
We knew h 
We watched while the mule came toward us 


“a tlory be !” 


was emaciated from hunger. ow to feel for him 


said Pete, suddenly uncovering, ‘ ’tis a patriot 
the baste is.’ 

Sure enough, on his flanks were the talismanic letters ‘‘ U 
S.,” which proclaimed that he belonged to the army. He 
an old mule, and a starved one, for the grass is close cropping 
in the Klondike at Thanksgiving. Not 
did the mule have the least apparent suspicion of us. He 


was 
one of us stirred, nor 
came 
straight on toward the fire, his nostrils working ec: 
the smell of the cooking beans assailed them 
we drew back to make room. If the poor old army mule need 
ed warmth he was welcome to it 

“Sure, if the old chap don’t look out he'll roast bis flesh off, 
though ‘tis little he has to lose,’ declared Peté An 
time, the mule shifted his body over the fir 
with glad, grateful eyes. 

Then all of a sudden 


mvulsively as 


Unconsciously 


inch ata 
He looked at us 


no one could tell just how it happened 
—the starving brute toppled, falling plump upon the fire. En 
durance had its limits. 
expiring. rushed 
Pete and Jansen got the brute by the forelock, while the rest of 
The 
ng hair and 


The poor old beast was on the point of 
Moved by a common impulse, we forward 
us tugged or pushed at other parts of the mule’s anatomy. 
brute was too weak to help himself. Odors of singei 
roasting flesh rose to our noses. There was but one thing to do 
It was the Swedes who had the presence of mind todoit. As 
quickly as possible they drew the fire from under that poor, 
starved old mule, whose weak, bleared eyes rolled at us in 
piteous appeal. 

But the Thanksgiving dinner was gone, charred with the 
ashes and mixed with the soil. 

An hour later Jansen observed : 

‘ Aye tank T’anksgivan dinne! 
We saved the 


fish-oil, which we bought 


In a twinkling we choked him off. mule, 


though. By liberal applications of 
from the Indians and used as a 
tion of dried grass picked at a 
hand, we brought old ‘*U. 8." a 
down to Alaska Bay and into comfortable quarters. It wasn’t 


salve, and by the administra 


distance and transported by 


around Indeed, we got bim 


Thanksgiving dinner. 
Samu ©, NEWELL 


Noted len. 


going to be when you're a man? 


really the mule’s fault that we lost ou 


Boyish Ambitions of 


“ WHAT 
It is a 


are you 


poor sort of a boy who hesitates, blushes and says 


he doesn’t quite know. Healthy boyhood has the hope- 
ful future all laid out years in advance liow often 
th ~e hopes are realized inother matter An enter- 
prising journalist recent took the tro e to find out 
the dreams of “some d that consumed the boyish 
minds of many who now not i I wanted 
to be an army officer,” said Admit Dewey, and he 
is in the navy instead. “ My great object in life said 
General Leonard Wood, “was to be a sailor.” Des- 
tiny carried him to the army instead, and his capacity 
and energy have brought him _ high rank. Andrew 
Carnegie wanted to be the owner of a New York news- 
paper. He could buy, now, as many as he wanted. 
Howard Pyle had far-reaching ambitions; he wanted to 
be a locomotive engineer, an African explorer, and a 
lion-hunter. Necessity drove Senator Tillman to farm- 
ing, and he is convineed that the world lost a good 
surgeon. Bronson Howard wanted to be a writer and 
traveler. Colonel W. J. Bryan's earliest longing was to 
be a Baptist minister. William Dean Howells imagined 
the life of a canal-boat driver would suit him. Rev- 
erend T. DeWitt Talmage was consumed with the laud- 
able desire to drive a stage-and-four. F these sam- 


figure 
entering the 


ple instances any bright boy ought to be able to 
out what percentage of chance he 


field in life that most appeals to him. 


has of 
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I CALLED attention recently to the apparently successful 
effort o Manager Lawrence, of Daly's, to outwit and 
horde of ticket speculators i f ! of that 
theat r) , prevails that there is a cor 
I tv o Ss twe some theat managers and 
these speculators nd evidence n confirmation of that 
susp n is not cking This brings up the whole ques 
tion « the tariff for admission to our leading theatres 
No \ neg o on would pay for a seat at any 
ot o1 est the res ances given by the greatest 
actors and actresses me, including Booth, Fo1 
rest, Charlotte Cus others whose names will 
readily be recalled. lays every one had plenty of 
opportunity to buy his tickets at the box-office. Now, for 
even a second-rate performance, the charge for a choice 
seat at first-class houses is two dollars, and to secure one 
you must generally pay from fifty cents to two dollars 
extra to one of the speculators, who are apparently hired 
to stand about and dispose of practically the best seats. 


Of course, as long as the public will tolerate this practice 
it will continue to prevail, but it is unfortunate that the 
managers do not realize that their profits will be found 
in catering to the masses rather than to the classes. It 
seems absurd to announce a tariff for the brief engage 
ment of Bernhardt and Coquelin, ranging from one dollar 
and fifty cents for the cheapest seat to five dollars for an 
orchestra chair, with season tickets for the ten perform 
ances at from sixty to one thousand dollars each, the latter 
for a box containing four seats. Lots of persons with 
more money than brains will be foolish enough to pay 
these prices, but what of the great number of very ex 
] 


cellent people with both brains and money who are en 


tirely willing to pay reasonable entrance fee, but who 


will not submit to an obvious extortion? If play-goers 
would combine to express their opinion in this matter a 
reform would speedily follow. A shrewd theatrical man- 


ager, commenting on the remarkable success of the vaude- 


life, hecomes engaged to a refined English lady, promises 
to reform, and keeps his promise \ friend of his fian 
Ce, a manicu t. Nophu Fullaarney (Miss Irene Van 
brug! endeavors to trap the gav lord in some moral 
dereliction, to prove to | affianced, Muriel Eden (Miss 
Mary Mayfren), t t he is s nworthy of her Nophy 
does this pure rough lo fo V/ l and with rhe 
desire to save the tte ) S h fe s will be an 
unfortunate matrimonial expe ence l have told sul 
ficient of the plot to indicate its possibilities Of course 
the gay marquess becomes sel islv entangled, in spite of 
his honest and manly purpose to fulfill his vow, and, of 
course, in the end he happily marries the girl of his choice. 
The prudish will uestion severely and = sincerely the 
propriety of the boudoir and bedroom scene, in which the 
Duchess of Strood (Miss Ada Ferrar), an old flame of 


the Marquess of Quer, tempts him with all the arts of a 


very dangerous woman But the play is by no means bad 
n purpose or intent. It teaches its moral lesson impress 
ively. The company plays with a refreshing finish and 
perfection Mr. Ilare is not as clever as he was in “ A 
Pair of Spectacles,” but he gives a perfect presentation 
of a part in which there is no lack of quiet humor. The 
absence of the emotional does not detract from it, though 
it is difficult to disassociate an eager lover from emo 
tional manifestations. The best character, by all odds, 


is that of Sophy Fullgarney, in which Miss Irene Van 


brugh is exceedingly clever and skillful. The young 


woman not only comprehends the part—she acts it per 


fectly and without a flaw from beginning to end. The 
support of all the company is excellent. Miss Ada 
Ferrar, as the Duchess of Strood, and Miss Louise Moodie, 
as the elderly Countess of Owbriduve. are deserving of 


special mention. In some respects Miss Moodie reminds 
us of our own and always popular Mrs. Gilbert, than 
whom no better representative of an old woman on the 


stage can be found in any part of the world. 





























‘*THE REVELATIONS OF THE PARROT,” IN *‘ FOXY QUILLER,” AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE.—HARRY MAC DONOUGH, 
ADOLPH ZINK, AND JEROME SYKES, IN THE ORDER GIVEN.—Photograph by Byron. 


ville houses in New York, such as Keith's, Proctor’s, and 
others, says that the public have been driven away from 
the regular theatres by their high tariffs and are seeking 
attractions at the variety shows, where attractive bills, 
including the names of more or less prominent actors and 
It might 
be added that the success of theatres off of Broadway, 


actresses, are provided at old-fashioned prices. 


such as the Grand Opera House, the American, and the 
Murray Iill, where the best of modern plays are produced 
in excellent style at very moderate prices, is another 
evidence of the tendency to revolt against extravagant 
charges for admission to our leading play-houses. 

The appearance of the heavy-weight champion, James 
J. Jeffries, on the spacious stage of the Grand Opera 
House, in a new American play by Clay M. Greene, called, 
“A Man from the West,” gave the friends of the prize- 
fighter an opportunity to show their appreciation of his 
fistic abilities. No one has ever accused him of being an 
actor, and the comedy gives the prize-fighter a chance to 
introduce a three-round battle. Two of the parts in “A 
Man from the West” bring out some really good acting 
by James M. Ward and Elizabeth Stewart. 

The success of a play sometimes depends upon a single 
act, but the best plays are those in which the interest 
begins at the opening and intensifies until the climax is 
reached with the drop of the curtain. The success of 
the much-heralded English play at the Criterion, “ The 
Gay Lord Quex,” Pinero’s peculiar comedy, in which 
John Hare and his London troupe have attracted much 
attention, depends largely upon the rapid and exciting 
action in the third act, though the entire performance has 
a finish which the student of the dramatie art will enjoy. 
The plot revolves about the Marquess of Quer (Mr. John 
Hare), a man of the world, who, after leading a rapid 


Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, who made her début in 
variety entertainment at Keith's Union Square Theatre, 
is well known as a contralto of eminence, who has sung 
here several seasons with the Oratorio Society and who 
has given successful recitals. Last year she was called 
upon to take Mme. Schumann-Heink’s place at the Wor- 
cester Musical Festival, and was considered in Boston a 
most important addition to the programmes of the Kneisel 
Quartet. 
has been warmly praised by musical crities for her render- 
ing of ballads, and they are likely to be the most popular 


Besides her extensive classical répertoire, she 


of her vaudeville offerings. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, who recently 
reached New York, was received on the dock by a number 
of Russian friends and musicians. He made his début 
before an American public at Carnegie Hall, assisted by 
Herr Paur and an orchestra numbering seventy, and was 
enthusiastically received. The tournée embraces the in- 
augural concert of the new VPhiladelphia Orchestra, No- 
vember 16th; the Kneisel Quartet in Boston and New 
York, Nov. 19th and 20th, and recitals in Hartford, Spring- 
field, Worcester, Portland, Baltimore, Washington, Brook- 
lyn, ete.; with the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, in Jan- 
uary; the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Frank van 
der Stucken, conductor), January 25th and 26th; Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, January 6th, and with the 
Apollo Club, St. Louis, the Tuesday Musical of Detroit, 
organizations in Milwaukee, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Buffalo, St. Paul, and Mimneap- 
olis the same month. During February he will appear in 
the principal Southern and Southwestern cities, and from 
Kansas City he will go west to the Pacific coast. 

The return of Miss Olga Nethersole, and her reappear- 
ance at Wallack’s in “ Sapho,” were as quiet and unevent- 


and musical 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Fellows Willson, London. 


ful as her first appearance in the same play, at the same 
place, a year ago, was sensational and exciting. ‘“ Sapho” 
is still a drawing card, and I have never believed that it 
was quite as bad as some suspected. It is staged effect 
ively, and Miss Nethersole’s support is good. The com- 
pany includes G. Harrison Hunter and Royden Erlynne, 
both capable actors. 

Ilow ciose a hold Maude Adams has on the hearts of 
theatre-goers is revealed by her continued success in the 
L’Aiglon, at the Knickerbocker. 
This is so radically different from Babbie, the light and 
cheerful creature in “* The Little Minister,” that those 
L/Aiglon ” 


of disappointment. The fitness of things seems to re 


too heavy part of 


who see “* for the first time confess to a sense 
quire something less severe and technical for Miss Adams, 
something in a cheerful, bright, vivacious vein, for which 
she is so admirably fitted. But no one who has seen 
Miss Adams in “ The Little Minister” should fail to see 
her also in Rostand’s beautiful French play, which is 
reproduced in English with such lavishness and splendor 
at the Knickerbocker. Ilad we not first seen Miss 
Adams in “ The Little Minister,” we would credit her 
with real success in “ L’Aiglon ’——not such a success as 
Bernhardt has had, because obviously the part is better 
fitted to the latter than to the slender physical presence 
of Miss Adams. I almost wish that the painful death 
scene which closes the play might be eliminated. Few 
care to witness a representation of the greatest of human 
sorrows, and the tendency is to omit scenes of this char- 
acter from our successful plays. It is a most trying part 
for Miss Adams, and one in which she least approaches 


the highest ideal. JASON. 


The President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. 


AMONG the regular and minor duties falling to the 
President of the United States there is undoubtedly none 
which he performs with greater pleasure and with more 
real satisfaction to himself than the issuance of the 
annual Thanksgiving proclamation. The first proclama- 
tion of the kind was issued by President Adams, in 1826, 
and the custom has been observed from that day to this 
without a break. 
in this connection, that all our chief magistrates have 
been men of professed religious faith, and all, with one 
exception, members of some Christian church. Their 
Thanksgiving proclamations, therefore, have never been 
purely perfunctory performances, but have been, as a rule, 
the utterances of men moved by genuine religious feeling. 
This was never more true than in the case of President 
McKinley, who is a consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a man in whom faith and works have 
We have the pleasure of present- 


It is a significant and gratifying fact, 


always gone together. 
ing our readers with a photograph of President McKinley 
in the act of signing his proclamation which was issued 
from the State Department under date of October 29th, 
and reads as follows: 

It has pleased Almighty God to bring our nation in 
safety and honor through another year. The works of 
religion and charity have everywhere been manifest. Our 
country through all its extent has been blessed with 
abundant harvests.. Labor and the great industries of 
the people have prospered beyond all precedent. Our 
commerce has spread over the world. Our power and in- 
fluence in the cause of freedom and enlightenment have 
extended over distant seas and lands. The lives of our 
official representatives and many of our people in China 
have been marvelously preserved. We have been gener- 
ally exempt from pestilence and other great calamities, 
and even the tragic visitation which overwhelmed the 
city of Galveston made evident the sentiments of sym- 
pathy and Christian charity by virtue of which we are 
one united people. 

Now, therefore, I, Wi~1AM McKINLEY, President of 
the United States, do hereby appoint and set apart Thurs- 
day, the 29th of November next, to be observed by all the 
people of the United States, at home or abroad, as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise to Him who holds the nations 
in the hollow of his hand. I recommend that they gather 
in their several places of worship and devoutly give him 
thanks for the prosperity wherewith he has endowed us, 
for seed-time and harvest, for the valor, devotion and 
humanity of our armies and navies, and for all his benefits 
to us as individuals, and as a nation; and that they 
humbly pray for the continuance of his divine favor, for 
concord and amity with other nations, and for righteous- 
ness-and peace in all our ways. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done 
at the city of Washington, this 29th day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred, and of 
the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth. WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 

By the President: 

Joun Lay, Secretary of State. 
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HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY No charge is made for answer 
juestions, aud all commuuications are treated confidentially Cor 
times a personal 
lirectly 


epondents should always inclose a st Imp, 48 sore 
to matters 


ply is J Inquiries should reter only 
connected with Wall Street interests 


Lecessary 


NEW 


vestor buys 


YORK, November 15, 


when 


1900.—The experienced in 
to sell, and 
Ile has been 


This has been a 


every one else is anxious 


sells when every one else is anxious to buy. 


having a good chance to sell. run-away 


market, and the end of a run-away is usually a smash-up. 


While sales of stocks have been aggregating from one 
million to two million shares per day on the New York 
exchange, and while the hewspapers have been full of 
tales of crowds seeking to make purchases at brokers’ 


offices, I found in the old, conservative investment places 


no evidences of a rush to buy. The host of small “* pyra- 


miders ” and the big speculators for a time were doing an 


extensive business, but careful, old-fashioned investors 


were quietly disposing of their stocks, in the serene belief 


that within a few months they would take them back at 


from ten to forty per cent. less than prevailing prices. 
We have heard a good deal of talk regarding heavy sales 


that 
these sales, made during the height of the bull excitement 
behalf of American 
operators who were pretending to be bulls on this side of 
They 


thus shrewdly covered up their operations here and misled 


of American securities in London. It is surmised 


following election, were on some 


the market while really they were bears in London. 


the drove of speculators who always follow in their wake. 


I say that this has been a run-away market. Can any 
one give a reasonable, logical explanation of the phenom 
sent 
had realized 


added $100,000,000 each 


rise following the election, which 


enal 
the highest 
in nearly 


prices up to 


point in many stocks that been 


twenty years and that 


»f the stocks sold on the 


day for a whole week to the value 
exchange? Have business conditions improved so vastly 


Was not 
Do any of ow 


since election day by Me Kinley’s success really 


discounted ? tradesmen or merchants, or 


any of our big manufacturers report an extraordinary 


boom in business? If not, why this phenomenal rise in 
stocks, excepting that the impetuous nature of the Amer- 
ican people has led the craze for speculation to deprive 
men of their reasoning powers? I am firm in the belief 
that the boom cannot last, and that, like all other sudden 
will break like a bubble. <All the brokers who 


want business, and all the promoters who have held a load 


booms, it 


of stocks, jumped to the front to push along the boom, to 
sell the stocks, and not because there were real, substantial 
The careful 
consider these reasons, rather than the tips and hints and 


reasons for a rise. investor should always 
often the signed statements that emanate from the offices 
of brokers and promoters. 

I hope no one will regard me as a pessimist. I believe 
that this country is the most prosperous of all on the face 
of the earth, but I know 
prosperity 


that an inexorable economic law 
that 
Experts disclose 


says that moves in waves and it always 


is followed by periods of depression. 
thac there has been a marked decline in the prices of com- 
kinds, with scarcely 
A large percentage of the iron furnaces are 


modities of all an exception, since 
last winter. 
out of blast; 


night, are now able to fill their orders running by day. 


many factories, formerly running day and 


There has been something of a recovery in the prices of 


iron and steel, and cotton has risen substantially, but 
merchants in many instances have accumulated stocks 
at higher than existing prices, and trade reports have 
been by no means as glowing as they were early last 


spring. We be entering on the golden era of the 


republic, when, as one of the financial writers says, “ We 


may 


are to be the masters of the sea with our war-ships and 
with 
superior production of raw materials and finished prod- 
; but competing nations do not and will not concede 
this supremacy. The struggle is just beginning. It 
meant a reduction of wages abroad which 
by a similar reduction here, and this will involve an up- 
rising of labor which may be potential for evil. 

It does not that English investors and 
financiers, who are conservative and prescient to a marked 
recognize in international 
alarm. None can be more keenly alive to material con- 
ditions in all parts of the world than the great 
lending financiers of Europe, whose watchful agents and 


transports of trade, our supremacy of the arts of 
ucts ” 
has 


must be met 


escape notice 


degree, conditions causes for 


money- 


whose eager eyes are in every place where business is 


transacted. They see as far ahead as any of our finan 
They realize the delicate trade conditions abroad, 
the probability of a tariff war on the part of Germany, 
created by an impending industrial crisis there, the ex- 
igencies of the money market growing out of the heavy 
drafts made by the wars, and the fact that if they are to 
young giant which has risen in the Western 
must meet with all the weapons of 
Money may be easy for the present, 


ciers. 


meet the 
republic they 
commercial warfare. 
but Germany’s indemnity bill for its expedition to China, 
just laid before the federal council, asks for an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of 152,000,000 marks, and the 
English chancellor of the exchequer intimates that Great 
Britain will $250,000,000 meet 
the expenses of its war. 
States subsides, the coming year may not close before we 


him 


need to borrow more to 


If business activity in the United 


shall face the question of a possible deficit, in view of our 


enormously increased expenditures for army and navy 
purposes now being projected. 

Every rise in prices is made the opportunity by a co- 
terie of speculators to unload on confiding 


Note the clever manipulation of Northern Pacific for a 


investors. 


decline before the recent dividend was declared. Note 
the explanation by the Chicago crowd of gamblers in Lin 
seed Oil, based on the statements that it was earning ove! 
ten per cent. on its co ion stock, which statements are 
now followed by the fact that even the dividend on the 
preferred must be passed Note the attempt to exploit 
some of the steel and iron stock which are so heavily 
overcapitalized that the common «ks were absolutely 
given away as a bonus to purchasers of the preferred. 
Observe the great variety of tips, some of them most ab 


surd and preposterous, filling the financial columns of 


intended for the single 


What 


many reputable newspapers and 


purpose of deluding the investor. chance has an 


man in such a market? 


7 E. 1. ine Boston 
»} 


honest 
Your question is not intelligible. 
‘o. | tiladelphia 1 do not believe in the Copper 
rmanent investment, and I have little faith 
in the particular Coppet mention 

*Salol,” Portland, Me report has recently been 


stocks for pe 
stock you 


The 


made and denied. I do not advise the sale of Pacific Mail, 
in view of impending subsid~ legislation by Congress 

I). B.S.” New York City: Mexican National and 
Brunswick have no attractions for me from the stand 


point of investment, though in a boom market anything 
can be manipulated for a rise. 

‘ C. H.,” Memphis, Tenn.: C., B. and Q sold last 
vear as low as 114!4 and as high as 149. It is an invest 
ment stock and I would hesitate to sell it short at the 
figure you give. (2) I had rather buy than sell Missouri 
Pacific at GO, 

- B. kk." : 1 have no doubt that new linseed-oil mills 
can be and are being started in various places. Advices 
report that the South American linseed crop is very heavy. 
Would advise you to even up on vour preferred and wait 
for an advance to help you out, 

* Widow,” Terre Haute, Ind.: The International 
Paper Company is about to have strong competition. It 
is heavily burdened with a debt, and, while its 
preferred stock has been advancing, I do not regard it as 
a good permanent investment for you. 

“R..” Brooklyn, N. Y.: I do not believe that Atchison 

common can maintain its advance, but a powerful pool 
has manipulated the stock and, after the experience of 
Northern Pacific common, no one can tell what can be 
If I were short of it, 1 would stay short. 
” Brooklyn, N. ¥ The only way to make money 
Street is by selling when other people are eager 
to buy and buying when other people are eager to sell. 
(2) 1 think Texas and Pacific, if held, will eventually 
reach the price you paid for it. You would not make a 
mistake if you sold and put the money in American Chicle 
common, 

“ Inquirer,” Chicago: The 
sort of real estate corporation, of ; 
stock sold last year as low as 6 and as high as 20. It 
is in the hands of clever speculators, but is not intrin- 
sically worth more than its selling price. What the spec 
ulators will do with it no one can foresee. I think it is 
risky to deal in. 

“TL. L. S..” Pittsburg, Penn.: I thank you for your 
compliment on the accuracy of my prediction, nearly two 
months ago, that Bryan would suffer “ the worst defeat 
of any candidate since Greeley’s time.” I had no doubt 
that that prediction was entirely safe. It was based on 
an analysis of political and financial conditions extend- 
ing over the past quarter of a century. 

*C.,” Louisville, Ky.: The manipulators of Atchison 
could put the common on a dividend-paying basis by the 
first of January if it was to their interest to do so, but if 
it is they will carefully guard the secret until they have 
reaped the profit that the knowledge in advance of that 
fact would afford in Wall Street. (2) It is not worth 
40 and ought to be a good short sale if it reaches that 
figure. 

“D.,” Indianapolis, Ind.: Chicago Great Western had 
a tremendous advance during the days of the boom over 
a year ago, and all sorts of predictions were made as to 
its future. The preferred A is the only one of the three 
classes of stocks that pays a dividend. Missouri Pacific 
has been advanced on the marked improvement of the con- 
ditions and prospects of the property. That it will be a 
dividend payer within the next year or two, seems almost 
certain. 

“Z.,.” Duluth, Minn.: Northern Pacific common has 
not been put on a four per cent. basis, and no promise has 
been made that the dividend in January will be two per 
cent. It is said that the J. P. Morgan interests have 
determined to advance this stock, but I think it is now 
higher than it really ought to be, and much 


bonded 


done. 


in Wail 


Brunswick company is a 
Brunswick, G rhe 








higher than 
it will be a year and, perhaps, six months hence. I do 


not think the dissolution of the voting trust will affect 
the stock favorably. 
“K..” Sharon, Penn.: You buy stocks from a broker 


the same as you buy commodities from a store. You order 
and pay for the goods, the broker charging a regular com- 


mission for the transaction. (2) A bull is a man who 
buys stocks believing that they will advance. <A_ bear 


sells stocks because he believes they will go down. A bear 
need not necessarily own any stock. If it goes down he 
buys at a lower price than that at which he sold, and the 
difference, less commission, is his profit. 

‘A Constant Reader,” St. Louis: Wheeling and Lake 
Erie common sold last year as low as 8. It is purely a 
speculative property. (2) The tip to buy General Car 
riage common was given out when it sold at 


6 or at ¢. 
It has since declined to 4%, which looks as if the insiders 


had sold out.on a rise. It is a fair gamble for a long 
pull. (3) On declines, Texas Pacific, Wabash preferred, 


Chesapeake and Ohio, and St. Louis and San Francisco 
common offer fair opportunities. (4) I do not think 
well of them. . 

“J...” Towanda, Penn.: Glad you realized a profit on 
It is always unwise to wait for the 


Leather preferred. | 
If we were 


last cent. Give some one else a chance. (2) 
on the verge of an extended boom, all of the cheap com 
mon stocks would eventually have a rise. At present I 
do not advise their purchase. (3) All of the stocks you 
mention, if bought on decided reactions, ought to vield a 
profit. I think you might include M., K. & T. preferred, 
Ontario and Western, and Chesapeake and Ohio. (4) 
Yes. 

“J. W. S..” Cincinnati, O.: I know of no 
paper such as you speak of that is not either controlled 
or influenced by outside interest. (2) I do not know of 
any responsible party on Wall Street who will give safe 
information in reference to the probabilities and_ possi- 
bilities of the market. There are lots of men who are 
offering tips for half of the profits, but they are sharpers 
and should be avoided. Almost any responsible broker 
will advise with you regarding investments, but very few 
care to recommend investments, 


financial 


‘ Information,” Greensburg, Penn I do not hear of 
any connection between the Standard Oj] and the Lin 
seed Companies (2) A cumulative preferred stock is en 
titled to its dividends before any can be paid on the com 
mon (3) As | have aid efore, if Linseed Oil were on 
a permanent seven per cent masis, the stock would sell 
above pal It sells so low because it is a question whether 
it can continue to pay any dividend. 4) You will find 
American Chicle quoted in the list of unlisted stocks in 
all the New York dailies (5) Chicle never was an active 
stock It is the company which controls the chewing- 
gum business, and very little of the stock is for sale. 


New Orleans, La.: The possibilities of 
Iron are excellent If the concern is 
placed in the hands of a Carnegie company expert, it ought 
to earn its dividends (2) 1 do not see how American 


Steel and Wire is to profit by the reported purchase for 


* Inquirer,” 
Tennessee Coal and 








$5,250,000 of the American Steamship Company, which 
originally cost SB 000 000 The transaction apparently 
made a protit for the manipulators of the sale llow 


about the stockholders? (3) The success of the ettort 
to establish pooling agreements among the iron and steel 
manufacturers remains seen. If can be 
maintained, some of these properties ought to sell higher. 

B.,” Augusta, Me.: The circular you inclose is from 
one of the Wall Street tipsters, whose very 
‘make a barrel of money for you” reveals the character 


to be prices 


eagerness to 


of this disinterested philanthropist. Do you suppose he 
is not just as eager to make “a barrel of money” for 
himself? He is after your money. (2) No reliable 


broker of standing cares to handle accounts for a per- 
centage of the profits. Those who do this sort of DUSI- 
ness had better be avoided, as a rule, and this applies to 
as well as to the stock mar- 
If you do not want to lose your money, keep it out 
of the hands of such parties. Your own judgment, no 
matter how poor it may be, will be much safer to trust. 

* Industrial,” St. Louis: The real value of any stock 
is its selling value, and that fluctuates constantly. The 
par value of Tennessee Coal and Iron and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit is $100 per share. The prospective value 
of the former depends upon business conditions and the 
possibilities of combinations with other iron and steel 
interests. Of Brooklyn Rapid Transit the same may be 
said. (2) That statement has been made, but denied 
by several directors. (5) An effort is being made to ad- 
vance Republic Iron and Steel. It sold last year as low 
as 84 for the common and as high as 83%. It is a fair 
speculation at the price you name. (4) Dividends on 
Missouri Pacific some time during next year are not un 
likely. 
“ F..” Brooklyn: It is a little late to advise, but some 
of the preferred industrials, like American Ice, American 
Chicle, National Lead, National Salt, Rubber Goods pre- 
ferred, and Royal Baking Powder are a fair class of in- 
vestments returning a rate of interest. I think it 
would be advisable for a woman of moderate means, how- 
ever, to buy something of more certain value, like Adams 
Express, American xpress, American Tobacco preferred, 
American Telegraph and Cable, or, still better, a fairly 


all other spheres of business 


ket. 


good 


good bond, like the Northern Pacific general threes 
around 70, or Southern Pacific fours around SO. (2) 
Amalgamated Copper earns and pays its dividend, and 


long as the copper market is 
in periods of 


will continue to do so as 
good. All metal stocks are liable to suffei 
severe depression. 

“ Tipster,’ Rochester, N. Y.: The passage of a subsidy 
bill by Congress this winter might advance Pacific Mail 
to 60, but its absorption by the Southern Pacific makes 
it an open question whether that concern will get the 
benefit or whether it will be left to the stockholders of 
the Pacific Mail. On declines, I think well of Pacific 
Mail. (2) All of the real, first-class boom transactions 
on Wall Street seem to escape the notice of the bunco men 
who pretend to have “ advance information” which they 
sell to investors. Did you ever notice that fact? (3) It 
is said that the Morgan and Hill interests will control 
Northern Pacific and, by making traffic alliances 
with competing lines, will maintain the common stock on 
a four per cent. basis. It remains to be seen whether this 
ean be done. (4) I do not regard American Car and 
Foundry preferred as a safe seven per cent. investment. 
I had rather have National Salt preferred, 


} 
ciose 


JASPER. 


Life-insurance Queries Answered. 


{[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lestie’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treat- 
ed confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal 
reply is sometimes deemed advisable 


* Mother,” sangor, Me.: It : 
failure to pay the premium on a policy, as stipulated in 
that document, releases the company from all liability. 

“TL. Rw” Nashville, Tenn.: If the insurance company 
held the policy without objection to the failure to pay the 
premium, and did not rewrite it within the agreed time, 
the company is responsible. : 

“..” Keokuk, Ia.: The scheme offered to you is by 
no means new. It is based on false premises and conclu- 
sions. I would advise you to have nothing to do with it. 
On its face it looks very attractive, and for a few years 
possibly be able to run to the iction of the 
plan will fail. Of all things, 


ssolutely safe 


has been decided that a 


satisti 


it may 
members, but eventually the 
life insurance should be a 
. W..” Victor, Colo. : You would be wiser if you took 
out a policy in one of the strongest of the old-line com- 
panies, such as the Mutual Life, the New York Life, the 
Equitable, or any of that class. The companies you men- 
tion are not among the greatest and strongest in exist- 
ence. (2) An endowment policy very often has special 
privileges which the other policy you mention does not 
It would be wise for you to examine a sample 
and draw your own conclusions. 
At your age (thirty years) a 
ten-vear endowment policy in any of the large old-line 
companies will you $106.84 per thousand, rhis 
policy has a surplus earning value, and at the expiration 
of the ten years will have a greater cash value than the 
face of the policy calls for. (2) Any of the insurance com- 
panies who write industrial insurance will write a policy 
on vour daughter at her present age; or you can apply to 
any of the old-line companies, who at present write what 
is called “a Child’s Endowment. I would suggest a 
twenty-year endowment policy as preferable to a ten-year 
polic v. The cost of the last named at your age is $51.31 


per $1,000, 





contain. ; 
policy of each kind, 
“ W..” Taunton, Mass 


cost 


She 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 


The Season’s Clothes. 


Da season's close 
1) 
\V | goes 
I) 
\r ed Ss _ 
Wi I'd s ‘ 
l coat is wed 
\ s 
J in’ bag de « t 
I) 
\ st : 1 de throat 
| ‘ 
\ er jes’ back from de springs 
0) off 
Wot y s ik wid his winter things 
I | remarl 
B de sum hat is wot its me 
You'm about right: 
Dey a ed from A to Z 
All aat so 
Dar’s de hat an’ shoes, mind de proverb, friends, 
Way out ob sight 
About adjustin’ de means to de ends, 
Dat gibs me de laugh A. T. W. 
ee” 





FARMER—* Well, old Fussinfeathers, what do you think 
is going to happen to you now ”’ 
TURKEY—* Don’t ax me.” 


Only a Woman, 


THE good man, weighing a hundred stone, knocked 
timidly at the portal of the culinary department, and as 
the door swung heavily back upon its hinges doffed his 
tattered (we omit the firm name, as this is not an ad.) 
hat and piteously whispered, 

“ Kind lady 

“I'm not kind,” she interrupted, rudely. 
“ Excuse me, lady 
*Don’t lady me.” 


was her quick response. 

* Yer don't mean ter say yer only a woman?” he asked, 
scaredly. 

“That's what I am!” she shouted. 

And as the heavy bolts shot back into their places the 
vagrant took another reef in the clothes-line about his 
waist and sighed: “ Oh, my! why didn’t I take notice of 
dat bicycle on de stoop before I spoke?” 


What She Waited For. 


Ir was election 1 


ight. The hour was eleven. Mrs. 





Grimley was standing at the front gate as Mr. Jimpkins 
passed 
* Waiting for the returns?” he inquired, pleasantly 
T! retu I’m \iting f replied the lady, 


Little Stories of Big len. 


Lorp Rosespery has long been known as an intimate 
According to Mr. 
Clement Scott, in The Free Lance, he owes this friendship 


personal friend of Queen Victoria 
partly to an apt and graceful reply to a remark made by 
her Majesty Lord Dalmeny, as he was then, was a boy 
it Eaton, and happening to walk toward Windsor one 
day* he met the Queen in her pony carriage. The carriage 
stopped, and after receiving the lad’s salute, her Majesty 
graciously remarked that it was a fine day. With bared 
head and graceful bow, the future statesman instantly 
replied: “ It is always a fine day where you are, madame.” 

Canadian papers tell a good story of the now celebrated 
Lord Wolseley when he was only a captain in her 
Majesty's service in the Dominion It was not long after 
Captain Wolseley’s arrival in Canada, and the young 
ofticer was imbued with an ardent desire to see an Indian 
at close quarters and study him in his own surroundings. 
Ilis ideal of the sons of the forest had been formed largely 
on the Fenimore Cooper model. At length an expedition 
into the interior of the Dominion was arranged, and young 
Wolseley was ordered to go with it. After a fortnight’s 
hard traveling, word was brought to the camp one night 
f bona-fide Indians was 
Thereupon Wolseley 


rode forward to interview the chief, whom his fancy 


by a guide that a small band « 


bivouacking a few miles ahead. 


pictured as a being of impressive demeanor, and clad in 


the conventional garb of feathers and war-paint. To his 
undisguised dismay, however, the individual to whom the 
guide presently introduced him turned out to be an ex- 
tremely ordivary-looking person, robed in nothing more 
romantic than a discarded dress-coat and a pair of very 
dirty flannel trousers. Concealing his disappointment 
as best he could, however, Wolseley entered into conversa- 
tion with him. At the end of five minutes or so the guide 
hinted that the noble redskin would not be averse to 
drinking his distinguished visitor’s health. Thereupon 
Wolseley presented him with a florin, rather wondering 
if the insult would entail his being tomahawked. Any 
fears that he may have had on the subject, however, were 
promptly dispersed by the forest chief's plaintive query : 
“Couldn't you make it half-a-crown?” 


Physicians, as a rule, are not given to much joking in 
matters relating directly to their profession, however fond 
“of a laugh they may be when off duty. What appears 
like an exception to this rule once happened in the case 
of the celebrated Dr. McTavish, of Edinburgh. The in 
cident is related in the London Medical Record. The 
doctor, it seems, was something of a ventriloquist, and it 
befell that he wanted a lad to assist in the surgery who 
must necessarily be of strong nerves. He received several 
applications, and when telling a lad what the duties were, 
in order to test his nerves, he would say, while pointing 
to a grinning skeleton standing upright in a corner: 
* Part of your work will be to feed the skeleton there, and 
while you are here you may as well have a try to do so.” 
A few lads would consent to a trial and received a basin 
of hot gruel and a spoon. While they were pouring the 
hot mass into the skull the doctor would throw his voice 
so as to make it appear to proceed from the jaws of the 
Gr-r-uh-r-hr! That's 
hot!” This was too much, and without exception the 
lads dropped the basin and bolted. The doctor began to 


bony customer and gurgle out: 


despair of ever getting a suitable helpmate, until a small 
boy came and was given a basin and a spoon. After the 
first spoonful the skeleton appeared to say: “Gr-r-uh-r-hr! 





That's hot! 





Shoveling in the scalding gruel as fast as 


ever the boy rapped the skull and impatiently retorted : 
“Well, jist blew on’t, ye auld bony!” ‘The doctor sat 
down on his chair and fairly roared, but when the laugh 
was over he engaged the lad on the spot. 


At the Thanksgiving Table. 


“ WILL you have some of the dressing?” asks Blithe- 
dale of his sister-in-law, while carving the turkey. 

‘Papa is always so polite,” comments Buddie. “ He 
always says ‘ dressing’ to ladies, for he knows they like 


to look pretty; but when he serves gentlemen he calls it 


‘ stuffing,’ for they like lots to eat,” 





TURKEY DRESSING. 


An After-dinner Hit. 


YouNG TODDLEKINS is very rich, 
And there is something more, too; 
Hie makes an after-dinner speech 
One likes to say encore to. 
We think it equal to Depew, 
With quite as much to back it; 
Thus does he e’er express his views, 


Boys, I'll pay for this racket! 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


No Thanks Here. 


Trivvet—* My employer always gives every employé a 
turkey at Thanksgiving.” 

Dicer—* Mine doesn’t. He never gives anything, not 
even a week’s notice when he discharges a man.” 


She Was Ahead. 


MARJORIE had just returned from a visit to the old 
homestead in Tennessee, where a colored nurse nearly a 
hundred years old was still a treasured inmate. It 
puzzled her that Chloe should be called * auntie” by her 
mother and the family, but at last she accepted the fact 
and did likewise. Her playmates, trooping in to welcome 
her home, began to enumerate their possessions acquired 
during her absence: 

“T’ve got a black pony,” crowed Charlie exultantly. 

“T’ve got a new baby-brother,” cried Jessie. 

“H'm! That's nothing; I’ve got two of ’em,” retorted 
Fred. 

Marjorie’s eyes flashed. ‘“ Oh!” she cried, “ I’ve got 
a heap more’n that; I’ve got an auntie as old as Mefusela 
and black as tar.” 











THE JEALOUS NEIGHBOR AND HIS REVENGE—A THANKSGIVING EPISODE. 
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The Only American Life Insurance Company 


Awarded a Gold Medal at the Paris 
International Exposition of 1g00 was 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office: “Newark, N. J. Write for information, Dept. 8. John F. Dryden, Prest. 
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THE COOLING AND PACKING 


CELLAR THROUGH WHICH 1,000 DRESSED FOWLS SLAUGHTERING THE TURKEYS 1,000 WERE DRESSED AND MADE READY FOR 


PASSED IN TWO DAYS 


SHIPMENT HERE IV TWO DAYS 
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A TURKEY-DRESSING PARTY—FARMERS AND WIVES GATHERING IN THE MORNING FOR THE WORK OF THE DAY. 
































DRAWING A SLED-LOAD OF DRESSED FOWLS TO THE COOLING CELLAR. 


AN OHIO TURKEY KILLING 


A DROVE OF 1,000 TURKEYS FATTENED FOR THE THANKSGIVING MARKETS, 


WHERE OUR THANKSGIVING TURKEYS COME FROM, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM START TO FINISH.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR 
[SEE PAGE 391.] 


** LESLIE’s WEEKLY” By F. R. ARCHIBALD (AMATEUR), Rock CREEK, O. 
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A Royal Gift for Xmas 


Appropriate—Practical 


DEFENDER MFG. COv’S 


FANCY SHEETS 


A ND 


PILLOWCASES 


are durable, almost everlasting, no matter 


"S 





how roughly handled, and the oftener laun- 
dered the softer they become. These Dr- 
FENDER Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the 
finest bed in the land, and = are truly 
accorded Ghe Regency of Bed Elegance 


SKF Vr 





Packed in handsome boxes of one or six set each set being one Defender Embel- 
lished Sheet. for top sheet (for the under t plain Defender sheets are used), 
ind one pair Embellished Pillowcases t tcl For full-sized bed 


($2.00, $2.50, $4.00 per set (of 3 pieces); 
/ $12. 00, $15.00, $24.00 per 6 sets (of 18 pieces). 


At all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. DEFENDER. MFG. CO., New York. 


PRICES: 
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LOOKS FUNNY 
Mrs. Dorcas —** Women are allowed to vote 


“i PISO'S CURE FOR 


. ‘ te URE 
in some of the States ee Be at Cons 


in time. Sold by ‘acanein ts. 


a CONSUMPTION 


Doi cas—* 1 kuow it, my dear, and those are 
the very States that have the fewest women.” 


ETERNAL HOPE FOXY GRANDPA 


Ou ! when I was little and thwarted 

* Just wait till 'm grow’d up,” I said ; 

hen, later, ‘‘ Just wait till I'm married,” 
| And now, *“ Just wait till I’m dead.” 














IN A BOOK. 





You know him—the Boston Sunday Herald's 
—Judge. famous funmaker 


| Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is pleasant to take Foxy Grandpa and the two boys havej made the 
~ whole wor d happy for a twelvemonth 


| 
estes wood : ¢ , rouble to ¢ 
it tastes good ; children like it-—no trouble to ad All the clever doings of the lovable and laughable | 


minister it and it always cures. Buy the genuine eres ~g ih . 3 - > hs oe | So Much Like Home 
fo af H E A L T H Dr. John W. Bull's Cough Syrup old man and all the merry pranks of his two sinall | QUEEN & CRESCENT through trains, \ike some households, 











pa a companions will be shown in a book containing the have a home like atmosphere Travelers notice it quickly, 
and 7 LEAS URE original colored pictures and the fatique of travel vamiehes before 8. Garefal othena 
THe famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its Every picture will be printed in four colors ants look t EA uur every c — ee your meals ( (a In carte) are 
e ts wg . the . net > . ( i not surpassed in the best hotels. your rest is unbroken on 
EVERY PLACE reputation, because it is the best instrument in the F ory — andp ais —_ ny ./ — ivt i 2 Sho punatht vask-celiaesed sondwit : PuaaaERaeee 
J af y | world. — i wing to = e a s ;' ot ~ ye ure in Of tee intat indowantiae eases i Ee 
=— ‘ r “anand w esouie 
pay te ee oly evan Pn | Rea oy tog Bt en Winter Tourist Tickets 
BUILD up your systems after the hot season by | ORY UTANEPA 16 (HS IGEe DOUR TUF ¢ ’ are sold at reduced rates 
Handsomely issued (as few books are), it will cost | 


Why t ms al tit? Only 24 hours Cincionsti & 


or Ataxia con using Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. , an : 
PA poe at last. Dx cts re ut 7D cents Florida, Direct connections at Port Tampa and Miami 
Snect | — Postage free for Key We N sn and Havana 
puzzled pecialists gz for | We flovan pias Saat 
| ‘ 


ate- ¢ y if at 
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amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by | Goop champagne repairs waste. If you feel tired vy, + : 
DR. CHASE’S BL eon. AND NERVE FOOD. | try a bottle of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Chan ye 

Write me about YSE. > be 4 ivice and proo of of cures | pagne ; bouquet ubvrivaled ” ° , | FOXY GRANDPA COMPAN W. J. MURPHY, CINCINNATI W.C RINEARSON, 
F DR. CHASE, 224N, r th St.. Philadelphia, P : ° i Gen’. MANAGER Gen’. Pass’ Gr AGENT 

lisa het ° MAbs antokl Asa Dl eaenenneee 33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

LONDON (ENCLAND). Avdivice to Mothers: Mrs, \Winstows SooTs ieee: , “ 

THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hot: ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
with Americans. E very mode arn improvement all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


| 
mene | ‘Advertise in Leslie's Weekly. 
MORPHI t eg Gs Gives the buoyanc, of youthful spirits. puts the 
FECT, PAINLESS, sparkle in the eye: the delicious. effervescing Sara | - : a 





Ust BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 


Gomes CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. toga Arondack Water 
INSURE tn_—— 


JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 1 Broadway, NEW YORE a 
. * 
Immediate and Lasting MANY quaint customs remain uusubmerged by the 
wave of modernization which is sweeping over Lon GA 
don, although their days are probably pumbered, e 
Lady Jeune, the society leader and philanthropist a 


TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


de cribes some of them in an article which will short 
vuprearin The Youth's Companion 





Of Hartford, Conn. 


ee Wed Wh LEE DEAFNESS S52. "facwuk’®: sth | |] Oldest, ate ediownneiin, adeia tal 


(MARIANI WINE) Ss ndow’s eter Te Largest 
WORLD FAMOUS TONIC — by Sandow ae hgh i er obain a : 


present perfect ap an condition. Now, for the] | and Best. 
Prevents Waste, the, pablic, 20 as to (ye | Insurance of all forms. 


enable all who desire — 4 a 
y 4 ° a strong body tc : : ‘ ‘ -src¢c se > ed scab - caused by Sickness. 
Aids Digestion, attain it) A reed oom z3: = = | | HEALTH POLICIES.—Indemnity for Disability causec by Sickness 











Employer’s Liability 














ments’ exercise with | “im JT) T LIABILITY INSURANCE, —Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 
‘ the Sandow Spring- . ’ehicles n al » protected by policies in 
Braces Body, Brain Grip Dumb- Bells will convince anyone that all we Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Veh pact rs wall ue poses yP . 
claim for them is true. THE TRAVELE “RS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 
and Nerves | Jl. Children’s Pair, $1.2° hae Youths’, Pair, $2.50 6.7 GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1900. 
: ? 2. — 1 Selo ane a 50 Assets, $20,04 91737°45 a i é = , $1 286,225. 89 
No other preparation has ever received so many | [*% joys’, sla 6 en's - 00 * sasas _ ’ . 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the Complete in he with chart of exercise. Liabilities - 24,026,280.61 Inc. in Reserves (both Dept’s) 1,128,534.12 
world-famous Mariani Wine Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free upon " 6.8 . is Rey 
Sold by all druggists Refuse substitutes | Application Excess (3% 4 basis) 4,120,450.64 Premiums, Int. & Rents, 6 mo., 4,055,985.62 
N & Co., 82 West lth St... Ne ork, blish 
Mn bared + on wt Sh oteemianes a opel Lis eae A. G. SPALDING & BROS. S. C. DUNHAM Vice-Pres ] G. BATTERSON, H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops and other distinguished (Incorporated) JOHN E. Morris, Secretary ' President E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies, 
personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all who NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. : > 
write for It, ~ . 
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Pap a says the easiest ofall 
are the stylish 


LION BRAND 


COLLARS 
CUFFS — 


SHIRTS _ 
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yu cannot be at ease if your ollar doe sn’t fit. ” ¥ mur collar 
as it f tla innot get ¢ irs and el rts in one brand fitted to each 
cw me ffs » mute sy a iy I mre < Gs, and shirt I 

»p tel 3 ré’, depen nding mm the kind you 
sher. ‘bo » me it se nu us mone v. “United Shirt & Collar Co.. Makers, Troy,N.¥. 


irs or two 
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WILLIAMS *sonr’ 








Feel of it! 
‘It’s as soft and thick 
as the richest cream.’’ 


Asa Toilet Soap. 


To Lovers of the Pure and Good. 


A ZC. stamp to pay postage 


will bring you a trial tablet of this famous article (enough for a week’s use 
on your washstand) It will enable you to become acquainted with such a 
luxury for the toilet, that you will thank us as long as you live for having 
called your attention to it. 

The same qualities—the soft, deliciously creamy, permeating lather, 
the soothing and refreshing effect upon the skin, its delicate, invigorating 
odor that have given it world-wide fame as a shaving soap—peculiarly fit 
Williams’ Shaving Soap for TOILET use, and make it at once the purest, 
safest and most delightful «f TOILET soaps 

Many physicians recommend Williams’ Shaving Soap for the toilet, in 
cases where only the purest, most delicate and neutral soap can be used. 


A pound package (6 Round Tablets) by mail, 40c. 


Williams’ Shaving Soars are the only recognized standard for Shaving, and in 
the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tabiets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by drug- 
gists and perfumers all over the world, 


LONRON THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


DRESDEN 
SYDNEY 























Mr. Mugg’s furniture is « 





*haracteristic of him 


Established 1823. 





WILSON 


WHISKEY. 


That’s 


rHE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 








awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


tte largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 


chocolate in the world. 


absolutely pure, delicious, and 


’ 


nutritious. The ger.uine goods 


bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





TRADE-MARK 














THE 


Real Estate Trust Company | 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid) . ° - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM FP. NORTH, Treasurer 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


Throat Ease 
anda Breath 
Perfume 





$600,000 


Collects Rents and | 


eMeundh 
Cou ble KCo 


Underwear. 


Men’s. Women’s and Children’s 
Finest I-nglish Underwear, 
Merino, Wool, Camel’s-Hair and Silk. 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear, Linen Mesh 


Underwear. 
Hosiery. 


d 
Women’s and Children’s Hose, 
Cotton, Wool, Merino and Silk. 


Men’s Half Hose, Golf Hose. 
Shetland Wool Hand-knit Spencers, 


Broadovary Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








CHEW 


iBeeman’ S} 


The 
Original 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 





_ a 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 














Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 
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4 => " Special Dry” “Brut wy 

ws > 4am Y | 

° hn Chan } 18 y | 3y subscribing Now for 1901 you will receive 

e a5 w | Free all the remaining issues for 1900, ine luding 

4 ¥ 4 | the Special Holiday Numbers. — See offer below. 

» AMERICA’S BEST W 

a” WwW 

a w You will receive as a special gift the beautiful 
Gd Se. ar e W - o 8 

4 ve Fone & Lee ibe 4 Puritan Girl” Calendar for 1901, designed and 

m ost fastidious ¥ lithographed in twelve colors expressly for The 

* -y or @ Companion. 

» paris \ y Ny) 

ms nchampagne. 

a ah crea tail ¥ e The Companion will bring to you in each of the 

m nuch for for n ® next fourteen months as much good reading as 
abels? B a of & cs : ¢ 

® Gold Seal Chanks- ¥ a magazine of 500 pages. 

ny giving Ask for aty 

WN your « i cafe - 

b It is ! ever y- w Every coming issue will contain from three to six 

mn Dien ined it hoe y capital Stories by the most popular writers of 

ms S +21 Dry look illustvating the @ fiction. 

MW pecia *| Process of manufacture. Y 

® |Z, _— v © e ton’ 

M | “onan Comp2"4.! URBANA WINE CO., W Through The Companion’s special articles you 

g Makan SoLE MAKERS. 4 Ul SCT] n will immediately make the acquaintance of men 

® Urbana, New van and women distinguished the world over for 


their achievements in literature, science, explo- 
ration and statesmanship. 


or The 


In the first number of The Companion that you 
will receive you will welcome to your home an 
added influence toward high thinking and 
worthy living. 


A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48X34 INCHES 


OUTHS 


The Companion opens a window through which 
all the members of the household in town and 
country can get a clear view of the history of 
the times. 





MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WALL 
You cannot make a better investment of $1.75 
for yourself or your family, and the earlier you 
PRICE 15 CENTS invest it the larger will be the return. 

The Companion’s editorial articles are fair and 
impartial, and its record of current events is 
invariably trustworthy. 


This map is particularly interesting and 


valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of saneeeeey in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- | 
chase, the Texas Annexation, the Gads- 


den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
postage prepaid on receipt of price, 


P.§.EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO 


The Companion’s new volume for 1901 promises 
to excel that of any former year. Illustrated 
prospectus and sample copies of the paper 
sent free. 


SROIORORCRMORSICEORS 








FOR GOOD RESULTS *THOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 
ADVERTISE IN with this slip or > para x this = 

’ | cation, will receive all the numbers of The 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Companion for the remaining weeks of 1900 

, Free, and then the issues for 52 weeks, a 
- - full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer 
THE “*SOHMER” HEADS THE includes the gift of the new Companion Cal- 
LISTE OF THE BIGHEST endar, in 12-color printings from exquisite 
GRADS PIASve- designs painted expressly for The Compan- 


S 0 i M E R ion, a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 
{ E 119 


Sohmer Building, ?"%,Ss\es"om 


in Greater Ncw 
5th Avo., cor. 22d St, fork. 
15 JEWELED | ‘ For many years the Marquis of Lorne has been a Vv 
' ' requent contributor to The Youth's Companion, and JEN A A 
ELGIN« WALTHAM BLA NK Pp 0 0 K All kinds kept in stock | now as the Duke of Argyll (the title to w hich he’ suc- THE BEST GENERAL DVER- 


The handsomest genuine gold plated watch and made to order by | ceeded recently) he describes for the readers of that TISING MEDIUM IS 
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z onthe market. Double hunting case, C ) ; 
of engrave 7 > . >) periodical the wild and beautiful western Highlands 
WitWs©) BOLI FOLD FA Tinned. joweled PINDLEN & WIiBEL, of Scotland and the rugged isles that fringe them. He LESLI E’S \\ EEKLY 
ff SY y movement, stom wind end sot ont 121 Nassau Street, New York is hereditarily ** lord of the isles."’ The natural beau- . 
¢ \ wy) Vim °! solutely guaranteed for 5 years. ties of the country, and the legends and superstitions 
Wn ae Jape (ut this out and send it to us with your of the people and their romantic history are summa- For Rates Address 





nam e and address and we will send the 














watch toyou by expre examination; rized in an article which leaves a memorable picture WwW » 

you examine it atthe e fice and if PIUM- MORPHINE- LAUD- in the reader's eye. The illustrations are from sketches ILLIAM L. MILLER, Ady. Manager, 
| RN ear by the Duchess of Argyll—her Royal Highness the 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 

ntroducto! c $8 ac be ~ * . ‘ art we 

ale ene wide o> enue Gottemer a4 On ANUM Habits cured athome with Princess Louise, Queen Victoria's fourth daughter. 





price. Mention in your letter whether you a guaranteed PAINLESS treatment, 
want GENT’S OR LADY'S endorsed by Physicians. Send for free trial 
SIZE 4nd order to-day as we will send and book of testimonials. Opa Specialty Co. 


1 his reduced price for 60 days only. We furnish this watch 
Sia Binin or Waltham 12 JEW ELED works for $4.00 extra, Address Suite 840, 188 Madison St. Chicago. ILL 


R. E. CHALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicag@ 


iia “ THEGUB~ |The Right Gift. 

































If you are looking for a gift for father, brother, Sunday-School 


( OL KTAILS superintendent or teacher, one that will be sure to please, you We 
will find it in make it 
in very 


many styles, 
otfnamental and 
plain, costing from 
$2.50 up to $15 and more. 
The $2.50 pen is a fine 
writer, and we sell one gold 
mounted, as shown in picture, for 


*3.50. 


For $5.00 you can buy a beauty. If you care to 
write us, stating the amount you have to spend, we shall 
be glad to show you pictures of the many styles of pens 
which that amount will buy. Remember that we have so many 
kinds of pen points that we can suit every taste, and that pens may be 


exchanged as often as desired until you are satisfied. 
For Sale by All Dealers, Everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 157 Broadway, New York. 





~ |, $500.% Reward | Waterman’s wes 
a om 


Fountain 3 3 
; We have advertised for nine years that 
a cocktail made of the same materials 
and proportions and aged is better than Pen b b bs 
* 


one that is made as wanted. To more 

strongly impress the public with our state- 

; ment and to remove such little, unjust This is such a splendid 
DAP prejudices as may exist against the ‘* Club ‘ 5 ‘ 

4 n that it will delight 

2 Cocktails,” we now offer $500.00 toany | Pe g 

+ party who will prove our assertion to be | and be constantly 











untrue. Wecontend that a cocktail is a used by any one 

blend of different liquors and that all who writes. 

blends improve with age. If you think we 

are wrong, prove it and get the $500.00. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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FLOWER-LIKE FRAGRANCE 


/Octs per Cake 
Oi crs. pert ox 


MAb: DY 


ARMOUR. & COMPANY 


Chicago. 





